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CROSBY : A THINKER WITHOUT THE “HH” 


RHINEBECK, N.Y. 

My DEAR WILSHIRE,—When I read 
your glowing articles on ‘‘scientific 
Socialism” I feel (as I have some- 
times felt in the past while reading the 
lives of some of the most interesting 
French Catholics of the last century, 
Montalembert and Lacordaire and the 
rest,) what a fine thing it must be to 
swallow the whole business and belong 
once for all to this enthusiastic band! 
I can see the advantages of embracing 
a party, religious or economic. It is 
very convenient to have a pope like 
Karl Marx, a book of scriptures like 
Das Kapital, to be completely satisfied 
that you are one of the elect, and to 
be cocksure of just what is going to 
happen in the future. I can see the 
disadvantages of my own position, too. 
My Utopia is not so very different 
from yours. It is a world where every 
man shall have a free field in which to 
work and get the full value of his labor, 
and where the private appropriation 
of rent, interest and profit shall have 


ceased forever, together with class 
distinctions and international and race 
jealousies and antagonisms. But when 
a new convert comes to me and says, 
‘‘What must I do to be saved?” I 
confess that I have nothing very defi- 
nite to offer. Beyond telling him to 
love his neighbor as himself and live 
accordingly, and to do what he can to 
forward the Single Tax movement as 
a means of assuring justice in the use 
of the raw material of the globe, I 
have nothing to tell him. And as I 
see no prospect of the adoption of the 
Single Tax anywhere within a reason- 
able period of time, I am deeply 
sensible of the weakness and indefinite- 
ness of my advice. Some of my best 
friends in the reform movement, who 
were economic agnostics like myself a 
year or two ago, have gone into your 
camp, and I am convinced that they 
have done it, unwittingly perhaps, 
with the sole object of having some- 
thing definite to recommend. ‘‘Jointhe 
Socialist Party,’ ‘‘ Vote the Socialist 
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ticket,” is such easy advice to give! 
I should like to have such a formula 
ready in my pocket. It is like the 
Roman Catholic’s call to come into the 
only true fold, which is salvation for 
those who can believe that it is; but, 
alas for me, your infallibility seems 
to me as questionable as that of the 
Vatican. I wish to put a few of my 
doubts before you asa father-confessor. 
Perhaps you can exorcise the demon 
of reason which is ever lurking in my 
heart. And first, 

(1) What is meant by the end of 
the competitive system ? Competition 
seems to me to be a rule of Nature 
which we cannot escape. In your 
Socialist state A, B and C will make 
boots and A will make them better than 
either of the others. It will follow 
that C, D and E will prefer to have 
A’s boots. There is competition .at 
once, and it seems to me to be a 
healthy thing in itself, furnishing a 
continual incentive to B and C to 
improve. Your magazine competes 
with the Century, Atlantic and Social- 
ist Spirit and I do not see how it can 
help it. I presided once at a public 
debate on the ‘“‘ Evils of Competition,” 
in which two professors took part, and 
the Socialist professor, who condemned 
competition root and branch seemed 
utterly unconscious of the fact that he 
had been competing most intensely 
the whole evening, just as Socialism 
itself is competing with Individualism. 
In the co-operative commonwealth you 
will have your foremen and managers 
and you will select them from the best 
workmen and it will be a competitive 
system whether you call it so or not. 
When you speak of th: end of the 
competitive system, is it not the evils 
of competition alone that you mean? 
Centrifugal force has its evils, but I 
should hesitate about entering a world 
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in which it had been abolished. If, 
then, there is good in competition, why 
should we make a bugaboo of it and 
attempt to root out a necessary part of 
our nature? 

(2) How can you be sure that state 
ownership of all the means of produc- 
tion will not be a colossal failure? It 
seems to me to be a highly artificial 
way of attaining an end which ought 
to be attained automatically. It is 
natural that a man should have the 
product of his labor. The appropria- 
tion of it by others is unnatural. Private 
rent, interest and profit are, I believe, 
unhealthy growths upon society, due 
to artificial restraints. How can you 
be sure that this is not so? . Until you 
know that free trade, free banking, free 
land and the other freedoms will fail 
to assure to every man the full product 
of his labor, is it wise to build up a 
complicated machine to achieve the 
same end? Would not a campaign for 
the removal of unjust legislative obsta- 
cles be far wiser? The healthy man 
walks automatically without thinking 
A Socialist state would be 
like a victim of locomotor ataxia who 
has to apply his mind to every step. 

(3) Admitting for the purpose of 
argument the desirability of a fully 
organized co-operative commonwealth, 
how can you be sure that it will develop 
along political lines? The lesson of 
history, past and present, clearly indi- 
cates that such development will be 
industrial and not political. The 
transfer of power in England from 
the great landlords to the commercial 
and manufacturing class was a purely 
industrial movement. The only assist- 
ance which it obtained from legislation 
was the abolition of the corn laws, 
which were artificial interferences with 
Nature. By the same token the proper 
course to pursue at the present time in 
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America would be in the direction of 
a similar removal of artificial obstacles 
to natural industrial evolution—such as 
the repeal of the protective tariff and 
the overthrow of the land and banking 
monopolies. You recognize the devel- 
opment of Trusts as the first step 
towards your Utopia. It has been a 
purely industrial development. Not 
only that, but it has been opposed and 
is still opposed at every advance by 
the political world. It owes nothing 
to legislation, but has been constantly 
threatened by legislation. Now, is 
it common sense to suppose that a 
development which has been exclu- 
sively industriai, will suddenly become 
political? All the vitality of our 
progress today is in the industrial field. 
The political world is dead, and its 
efforts at an appearance of life are 
merely galvanic. What hope is there 
for a transference of life from one field 
tovthe@other?’' “The real life of the 
working-class movement is in the 
trade- unions, because with all their 
faults they are industrial. Your 
Socialist Party is barking up the wrong 
tree. 

(3) Furthermore, if as you say, the 
evolution of the Socialist state is in- 
evitable, what is the use of all this 
expenditure of time and money on the 
dismal details of partisan activity? 
Here you are in the same boat with 
the predestinarians. They believe that 
the elect were preordained from the 
foundation of the world, and yet they 
send missionaries to the ends of the 
earth. If the Trusts are doing your 
work so handsomely, why not leave 
them alone to accomplish it? For in 
your party-building you are creating 
all the evils of partisanship and the 
odium theologicum has long been 
eclipsed in New York at any rate by 
the odium Soctalisticum. 


IE 


(4) The matter of class-cons¢iousness 
has been so thoroughly threshed out 
that I do not care to raise it again in 
its entirety. On that subject we differ 
hopelessly. But I should like to point 
out that almost all the class-conscious 
people I know, and I know some of 
your principal leaders, including your- 
self, belong to the opposite class! 
And I know dozens of wage-earners 
who have not a class-conscious idea. 
Here again from your own point of 
view the trade-unions are fairer repre- 
sentatives of the class movement than 
your party. 

I am not much of a hand at prophesy- 
ing; I think that. modesty is becoming 
in treating of the future. But if I were 
forced to hazard a guess at the im- 
mediate future of the labor movement, 
I would say that it seems probable that 
larger and larger combinations of 
capital on one hand and of labor on the 
other will be formed. That before 
long these twin monopolies will find 
their interests to lie in the formation of 
a partnership between capital and labor 
for the division of the spoils, the 
division giving the lion’s share to 
capital. At the same time the con- 
sumers as such will be forced to 
combine in self-protection. This com- 
bination will not be political because 
the state will be dominated by capital. 
That meanwhile a crisis may be caused 
by overproduction on the lines which 
you have so vividly predicted is quite 
likely, but it seems to me very certain 
that the resulting arrangement will be 
formed in the industrial field and not 
in that of politics. And it surely 
would be far better so, for I do not 
see how the devil of Officialism will 
ever be cast out of the State. In turn- 
ing every individual into a representa- 
tive of the State, you are in great 
danger of turning him into a prig. 
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I suggest these difficulties with all 
deference, and just as I might politely 
hint at the inherent improbability of 
the Immaculate Conception to a Paulist 
Father. You may be right, but then 
again you may be wrong, and if all 
your efforts to secure Socialist state- 
treasurers and sheriffs are misdirected, 
does it not behoove you to re-examine 
the foundations of your faith? It is 
a great comfort to know everything, 
but timid minds like mine are forever 
fearful of knowing things that are 
not so. Yours sincerely, 

ERNEST H. CROSBY. 


DEAR CROSBY, 

I don’t quite like to crucify you by 
answering your letter publicly, but since 
it is your desire to be covered with this 
ignominy, I presume you must be like 
those individuals in the past, who took 
their pleasure in life wearing hair shirts 
and walking with peas in their boots, 
for the edification of the public. 

In the first place, the Socialist no 
more expects to make or force society 
to pursue a course of voluntary de- 
velopment because he points out that 
this is the natural order of things, than 
did Darwin expect that men must and 
would develop along the lines of evolu- 
tion, which he had discovered, owing 
to the fact that they had read his book. 
We Socialists are true prophets, be- 
cause we have been scientific investi- 
gators of sociological movements in the 
past, and only from the past we deter- 
mine the future. You, my dear Crosby, 
don’t believe in evolution because Dar- 
win is your pope, nor do I believe in 
Socialism because Karl Marx is my 
pope. We believe, simply because we 
understand the reasons from which 
Marx and Darwin drew their con- 
clusions. It is just as absurd to talk 
about being converted to Socialism as 
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it would be to talk of being converted 
to mathematics because you may 
have been shown that a column of 
figures added up produces a certain 
result. 

Yes—I say join the Socialist Party 
and vote the Socialist ticket, but I 
don’t say it as you would say vote for 
the Single Tax. I simply say it be- 
cause the people who do this are those 
who recognize the inevitability of 
Socialism, and are not vainly trying to 
bring about any artificial state of affairs, 
as you Single Taxers are.trying to do. 
We have an ideal of the future Co- 
operative Commonwealth in which there 
will be a brotherhood of humanity, and 
where man’s soul will have a chance to 
live. This is an ideal which appeals 
to everyone. It may seem to you an 
impossible ideal, but certainly it is 
much better than having no ideal atall, 
which is really the position of you 
Single Taxers. Your idea is to allow 
one or two fellows like Morgan to own 
the earth, and rely on the rest of us 
taxing them as much as we can; that 
the large majority of us should live on 
‘the outskirts of civilization, on a kind of 
Pingree potato patch, and enjoy the de- 
lights of modern industrial develop- 
ment as best we may by having the 
privilege of getting a two-acre plot of 
land without paying rent to any private 
owner. I will agree at once that the 
Single Tax would allow a man to be sure 
of life in a primitive way, say approxi- 
mating to that of the peasantry of 
Ireland, if they had no land rent to 
‘pay, but such a life has no attractions 
for me. It’s better than starving and 
that is all you can say for it. 

You ask what is meant by the end of 
the competitive system. You mean, of 
course, the competitive wage system. 
By that I mean that we propose ending 
the ownership of the earth by a few 
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Morgans and Vanderbilts, and having 
the rest of humanity competing among 
themselves as to how cheaply they can 
afford to sell their services to these 
owners without starving themselves to 
death. Every Socialist believes that a 
man should have the right to his pro- 
duct, subject to the necessary de- 
duction for the support of public parks, 
libraries, certain free public institutions 
for the care of the sick, the young, etc. 

If under Socialism, A makes better 
boots than C, and B prefers giving 
more of his labor time in exchange for 
A’s boots than for C’s, there can cer- 
tainly be no objection; but such is not 
the state of affairs today. Asitis now, 
D, in the form of Mr. Morgan, owns 
the earth and gets approximately 
everything which is produced above 
and beyond what is required by A, B 
and C to live upon. They are simply 
fighting for the bones that drop off 
his table. 

Again, I believe that in the future 
almost all necessities are going to be 
produced by machines. When you 
buy a barrel of flour today you don’t go 
into all the details as to what miller 
ground it and as to what farmer 
raised it. You know there are an 
enormous number of barrels of flour in 
the market of a certain standard of 
quality, and you don’t think about the 
particular individuals engaged in the 
manufacture of that flour, and it is the 
same way with the bread from the 
flour. When you take a car on Broad- 
way, you don’t pick outa car with a 
particular motorman; the service is all 
about the same quality. When you 
want a glass of water and turn on the 
faucet, one glass of water is as good as 
another, without reference to what in- 
dividual has been employed at the 
pumping station to pump it. You 
Single Taxers seem to think we have 
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never left the personal stage of pro- 
duction. You are like old ladies, who 
think no one, but their own particular 
milliner, can make them becoming 
bonnets. 

You ask, how can we be sure that 
state ownership of all the means of pro- 
duction will not be a colossal failure? 
You might as well ask of the unborn 
baby how he knows that the ownership 
of his legs by himself is not going to be 
a failure, and tell him that he should 
give over the ownership of them to 
somebody else, some Mr. Morgan. 
These means of production, which we 
now see growing into shape on all sides 
of us, are relatively to our body politic 
what the body of the unborn infant is 
to its soul before he is born. They are 
for our use and joy when we.-are born 
into Socialism. 

You don’t believe that these great 
industrial enterprises should be owned 
by the people collectively organized. 
Then you must believe, as the only 
alternative, that they should be owned 
by Morgan. -There is no other choice. 
You talk about us building up a com- 
plicated machine. My dear Crosby, 
the machine is already built up. The 
question is whether it is going to be 
used to give freedom to the people or 
be allowed to be owned by Mr. Morgan 
and to keep them in slavery. Now, 
don’t let me give you an impression 
that I have the least feeling against Mr. 
Morgan. As I have repeatedly said, 
if we are going to have anybody own 
this country I don’t know of any one 
we could have elected who would be 
better suited for the position than Mr. 
Morgan. Mr. Morgan is simply a pro- 
duct of our industrial evolution and we 
are exceedingly lucky in finding such 
a great man for the place in which Fate 
has placed him. He can no more pre- 
vent being where he is, than we could 
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have prevented being where we are. 
When we make still further progress 
in our industrial evolution we are not 
going to part with Mr. Morgan; we 
will absorb him; make him part of our 
body politic; use his great genius for 
the public welfare instead of allowing it 
to be diverted to the piling up of wealth 
which he doesn’t know how to use. 

Yes; you say a healthy man walks 
automatically, without thinking about 
it, and that the Socialist state would be 
like a victim of locomotor ataxia. You 
must remember that the healthy man 
didn’t walk automatically when he was 
an infant, no matter how healthy a 
baby he was. It is the same way with 
the Socialist state. When society has 
emerged from the womb of our present 
competitive system into the co-operative 
era, it, too, may be wobbly; but it will 
be wobbly like the healthy infant that 
has not yet become accustomed to 
using its legs. You never yet founda 
baby that learned to walk by having 
somebody else do the walking for it. 
Sometime or other it had to get out of 
its nurse’s arms and use its own legs. 
We have now about outgrown the 
period when it is necessary for our 
nurse, Mr. Morgan, to trundle us 
around. 

You ask me how I feel sure that 
when the people recognize the desira- 
bility of a Co-operative Common- 
wealth it will exhibit itself in a political 
movement? I answer that the only 
method by which the people can con- 
sciously and intelligently exhibit their 
desire for Socialism is by means of a 
political party having a definite Social- 
ist Ideal. They certainly cannot ex- 
hibit it by not voting at all, nor can 
they exhibit it by voting for the 
Reputlican or Democratic parties. 
The Socialist Party gives us the only 
medium to express our views. 
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I agree with you that all the vitality 
of our progress today is in the indus- 
trial rather than the political field. 
I don’t know whether your mind is 
Hegelian enough to understand that 
the Socialists really propose making the 
industrial absorb the political, rather 
than have the political absorb the 
industrial. They don’t always say so, 
but they know it all right enough. In 
other words, we recognize that Mr. 
Morgan constitutes the real source of 
political power in this country ; and, 
recognizing this, we propose making 
the industrial centre coincide with the 
political centre, and make Mr. Morgan’s 
office an elective one, just as we 
recognized the necessity, a hundred 
years ago, of making the autocratic 
office of king an elective one and 
changed the name to president. 

I can understand how it does not 
appear to you that there is any reason 
for us Socialists striving to introduce 
something which is apparently inevit- 
able without such efforts; but again to 
return to the illustration of the baby, 
you know perfectly well that if the 
baby be dead, and so fails to strive to 
be born that the mother, without its 
help, often dies withit. It is necessary 
if we expect to be born again, for us 
ourselves to strive toward that rebirth. 
It is so very necessary that we cannot 
help doing it. The infant does not 
strive to be born because it consciously 
realizes that there is a future before it; 
it strives in obedience to the inexorable 
laws of Nature, and cannothelpit. We 
Socialists strive for Socialism because 
we cannot help it. 

As to class-consciousness, my defini- 
tion is that he is class-conscious who 
recognizes the necessity of the rebirth 
of society into a state in which the im- 
plements of production shall be owned 
by the people as a whole instead of by 
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a class. I would define a man as not 
class-conscious, no matter whether he 
is a workingman or a millionaire, if he 
thinks we can continue as we are at 
present by tinkering with the taxes, or 
the tariff, or the banking system, or 
any other futility in the shape of a 
reform. 

To conclude, I would refer to your 
remark about the electing of Socialists 
as treasurers, sheriffs, etc. If you were 
as conversant with the ideas of the 
leaders of the Socialist movement as I 
am, you would know that there is a 
consensus of opinion that it is our mis- 
fortune that the growth of the political 
movement leads to the election of such 
officials. We would much rather have 
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a referendum upon the desirability of 
Socialism than be compelled to work 
along ordinary political lines and put 
certain individual Socialists into minor 
administrative offices; it is almost cer- 
tain to be a source of great annoy- 
ance to us in the near future as the 
Socialist Party grows in votes. I 
recognize as clearly as you do the 
danger of electing men to offices, which 
have an individual reward attached to 
them, when the only reason we put 
them there is to express our desire for 
the social reward for all. However, 
under the existing circumstances, it is 
impossible for us not to accept this risk. 
Faithfully yours, 
H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 


THE AMERICAN IDEAL 


T is cynically remarked by many 
that we Americans have lost our 
ideals. As a matter of fact, it is 
absolutely impossible for a man to 
lose his ideals, although conditions 
may be such that unless he sees or 
thinks he sees the possibility of real- 
izing them he feels it futile to dwell 
upon them. We Americans are today 
largely of the opinion that our old 
ideal of freedom for the citizen seems 
to have become an_ impossibility. 
There was a time when we all thought 
that individual energy and talent on 
the part cf the citizen were all that was 
necessary for him to acquire an inde- 
pendence and be as good as anybody 
else. 


We always realized that economic 
independence depended upon the pos- 
session of wealth; and now, inasmuch 
as a great part of the wealth of this 
country has passed into the hands of 
the Trusts, the individual acquisition 
of wealth has become an impossibility 
to the great mass of the people. We 
have given up hope of any distribution 
of the wealth held by the Trusts 
through the enforcement of Anti-Trust 
laws, and but few of us yet see that 
this distribution can be effected by 
State Ownership. 

Judge Grosscup, who recently made 
avery learned speech about the Trusts, 
a vesume of which has already been 
given in this magazine, says that the 
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first step toward the regulation of the 
Trusts should be the repeal of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law. Of course 
he is right; but since he does not 
propose any other law to take its place, 
it is really a confession of a most 
pessimistic attitude on the part of a 
man who should be thoroughly com- 
petent to judge of the situation. His 
logic, however, is keener and clearer 
than that of President Roosevelt, who 
proposes all sorts of remedies, and 
each one only more manifestly impos- 
sible than the previous one, for the 
solution of the Trust problem. As 
between President Roosevelt and Judge 
Grosscup I prefer Grosscup’s position, 
for he realizes the futility of things 
as they are, and I take it the great 
mass of the American people are in 
agreement with him on this point. We 
no longer have any confidence in 
Roosevelt and his political confreres 
who talk about proceeding against the 
Trusts on the old lines. We have 
largely resigned ourselves to Grosscup’s 
position that nothing can be done. We 
do feel, however, that there is a future 
which is going to be different from 
what the present is. This feeling 
is inborn with us. We cannot get 
rid of the idea that America means 
something more than a mere pleasure 
ground fora few Goulds and Vander- 
bilts to use as a pleasure park. That 
the public ownership of monopolies 
would be a great step toward the 
attainment of our ideals would hardly 
be questioned by any one who has 
given the Trust problem any thought. 

I appeal to the young men of 
America to come forward and help 
toward the realization of tle American 
ideal of freedom. It is really you who 
should bear the brunt of assisting in 
making the change from the present 
autocratic industrial condition to a 
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democratic one. You realize well 
enough that the country is certainly 
rich enough to make the very sugges- 
tion of the necessity of poverty a 
ghastly mockery. If your grandfathers 
could look to a future of happiness and 
freedom and wealth, when they had 
no dream of the labor-saving machinery 
of today, then certainly it is not flatter- 
ing to your intelligence if you think 
that poverty is necessary when we 
have at hand such abundant means 
to prevent it. 

What is the young man of America 
doing today to realize the ideal which 
must be within his breast ? 

Practically nothing. Instead of pay- 
ing attention to political and industrial 
developments he is more apt to be 
speculating on the result of a football 
game or what horse will win the race 
tomorrow. Instead of having pity for 
the poor of the country who are suffer- 
ing from unnecessary poverty, he is 
wasting his life in pool and _ billiard 
rooms, smoking cigarettes. 

He goes to school and college, and 
his main idea is not to acquire culture 
or learning, but to get sufficient credit 
marks to graduate him with the least 
possible work, that he may have the 
greatest possible amount of time to 
devote to dissipation. This is certainly 
no flattering picture; and it has a very 
depressing effect upon those people 
who, as they view the country, do not 
see any reason for a change in the 
sentiment and conduct of our young 
men. However, I can see that the mode 
of life of the young man of America 
today, while most deplorable, has not 
quite succeeded in utterly destroying 
his ideals. The trouble is simply that 
the conditions which may look to their 
realization seem so impossible to him 
that he is now dissipating energies 
which would under other conditions be 
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turned into better and nobler channels. 
It is not that the young American does 
not wish to control his own country 
and his own destiny, but simply that 
he does not see how to do it. It is 
the mission of the Socialist not only 
to inspire these young men with the 
ideal of commanding their own destiny 
but also to show them how this com- 
mand can be attained. The ‘‘reform’’ 
school of politics, some twenty-five 
years ago, attempted to appeal to our 
young men by holding up to them the 
ideal of honesty in office as the great 
ultimate. This movement has failed 
of its purpose, and in consequence a 
great many of the men of the Carl 
Schurz type, and those whose views are 
represented by the editorials of the 
New York Evening Post, are becoming 
exceedingly pessimistic. After all, 
this is but natural. The average 
young man of today has no property. 
He knows if he goes into politics he 
loses caste with his business associates, 
the general theory throughout the 
country being—and it is a well-founded 
one—that ‘‘politics ruin a man.” 
This, of course, refers to going into 
politics with one of the old parties; for 
no one goes into politics with one of 


the old parties except with the idea of 
getting an office or bettering his zzdz- 
vidual condition. Going into ‘‘reform” 
politics has no attractions, because 
it only means that certain men are 
elected to office who pretend to be 
more honest than the ‘‘old party’’ men 
and if elected experience goes to show 
thatthey do not make good; and, 
even if they did, the benefit accruing 
from an honest administration falls 
largely to the few who own property, 
rather than to the great mass of the 
people. 

Thus itis easy enough to see why 
neither ‘old party” politics nor 
‘reform’ politics attracts the young 
man. Socialist politics would attract 
him if he had given it sufficient thought 
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to know what Socialism meant, but he 
hasn’t. He regards the Socialist asa 
crank with some wild visions of an im- 
possible Utopia that is to be reached 
some time after the next thousand 
years. He does not understand that 
the Trust is the greatest argument the 
Socialist uses to prove the inevitability 
of Socialism; and the chances are that 
he will not realize the force of this 
argument until the Trust itself finally 
throws him out of his job. There is no 
doubt that we are now rapidly ap- 
proaching a great unemployed problem. 
When this occurs, these young Ameri- 
cans, who now give no attention to 
Socialism, will give it plenty of atten- 
tion when they find their own bread- 
and-butter is at stake. 

All mankind has an ideal of a para- 
dise on earth; and if we analyze our 
idea of paradise it resolves itself into a 
condition of existence where every one 
is on an economic equality, where 
there is no danger of starvation, where 
there is not too much work and where 
everybody is happy. Now, in order 
to banish fear of starvation it is neces- 
sary to have the earth on which to 
raise the food, and to raise food with 
ease it is necessary to have machinery. 


We Americans certainly have provided 
the earth with machinery in a larger 
degree than has ever been done 
before. We know how to produce 
the greatest quantity of wealth with 
the least amount of human labor that 
has ever been required in the world’s 
history. We have made the first 
great step toward our Earthly Para- 
dise. The only thing that remuins 
for us to do now is to devise a plan 
by waich we can distribute this wealth 
which we so easily obtain. When we 
achieve that end, we shall realize the 
American ideal. 

Our work is to make the young 
American see that his ideal can only 
be reached through the advent cf 
Socialism. 


CRUMBS FROM THE CONVICTS’ TABLE 


PDURING the last campaign, on my 

way from New York to Wis- 
consin, I had the pleasure of listening 
to Mr. Tom L. Johnson speak in his 
famous tent, with which he carried on 


It is, briefly, to take a tent capable of 
holding about 5,000 people, from town 
to town, and relying upon the novelty 
of the procedure to draw into it a great 
many people from the opposite political 
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TOM JOHNSON CAMPAIGNING. 


his Ohio campaign. While the vote of 
Ohio showed a Deniocratic loss, upon 
analysis it will be seen that where Mr. 
Johnson and his tent went, in the 
Northern part of the State, there was 
about 10,000 gain; so that his method 
of campaigning cannot be deprecated. 


camp, who would not go to one of the 
regular halls to hear an opponent 
speak. There is no doubt that Mr. 
Johnson’s methods were eminently 
successful. from this point of view. 
His failure to gain a larger vote was 
due rather to the limitations of his 
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appeal to the voters than to his method 
of making the appeal. 

Mr. Johnson is a unique figure in the 
American political world, and, I feel, 
generally misunderstood. Heis a man 
almost as free from party ties as is 
Mayor Jones, of Toledo, Ohio, yet he 
does not hesitate to use the Democratic 
Party incidentally to present his views 
before the public. By this means he 
is able to gain infinitely more political 
strength than if he should attempt to 
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upon relieving the smaller owners and 
capitalists of their taxes and shoving 
them upon the very rich. This, of 
course, is fair enough, but after all it 
only appeals to a very small class, and 
a class which is rapidly losing what- 
ever influence it ever may have had, 
for the middle class will soon be 
extinct in the United States. 

It is true that Mr. Johnson in his 
speech the night I heard him declared 
that he favored any legislation which 
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zet a number of unorganized men to 
attach themselves to him personally, as 
Mr. Jones fatuitously hopes to do. 
While I think that possibly Mr. Jones 
has a broader conception of social and 
political problems than Mr. Johnson, 
and may realize the imminence of 
greater changes, yet when it comes to 
practical politics there is no question of 
Mz. Johnson’s comparative superiority. 
Mr. Johnson’s political horizon is un- 
fortunately limited by his Single Tax 
proclivities. He dwells too much 


would give to every man the full pro- 
duct of his labor, without deduction for 
the support of any parasite whatsoever, 
landlord or capitalist ; but I don’t think 
this is a very common conception of Mr. 
Johnson’s programme. As an indica- 
tion of how free he is from party ties I 
may mention that he made me a serious 
offer to furnish another tent, a duplicate 
of his own, for my own use if I would 
take up speaking through Ohio, and 
made no stipulation as to what I should 
say. It is not so much the expense of 
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running this tent (about $200 a day) 
which constitutes the liberality of the 
offer, but rather the fact that he recog- 
nizes that a Socialist can educate the 
public, even though he is not in agree- 
ment with their ideals. It is certainly 
a striking commentary upon the state 
of flux in which our national politics 
are, that a man as prominent in the 
Democratic Party as Mr. Johnson would 
dare to make such an offer to a man so 
well-known to be a Socialist as myself. 
Mr. Johnson may have been inclined to 
flattery, but he said in explanation, or 
possibly in extenuation of his offense, 
that he really did not know of any one, 
other than myself, whom he could 
depend upon to carry the tent meetings 
through successfully. Of course I had 
to decline with thanks, and explain to 
him that I could not think of supporting 
the Democratic Party, and that even if 
I could I was already engaged for a 
series of meetings in Wisconsin, and 
was even then on my way to take 
them up. 

Mr. Johnson in his speech mentioned 
an incident illustrating the hollowness 
of the claim of general prosperity made 
by the Republicans. It is illustrated 
graphically by a photograph, which I 
herewith reproduce, showing a crowd 
of starving people waiting outside the 
gates of the Ohio Penitentiary to 
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receive the scraps from the prisoners’ 
tables. It is not so long ago when we 
Americans thought it was sufficiently 
humiliating to wait for the scraps 
which fell from the rich man’s table. 
Now, however, we seem to be glad to 
get the scraps which fall from convicts’ 
tables. 

Mr. Johnson declares that he has no 
aspirations toward national politics ; 
that he feels that his line is decidedly 
in municipal politics and that he hardly 
cares to go into state politics except to 
protect himself in his municipal politics. 
He declares he has no ambition in the 
direction of the presidency, and scouts 
the idea of the Democrats nominating 
him for that office. He seems to be 
perfectly sincere in his protestations, 
but I think from present indications, 
notwithstanding the vote in Ohio, that 
the Democratic Party will be obliged 
to take him up as the only available 
candidate who will be able to poll a 
respectable vote. All things point to 
the early disappearance of the Demo- 
cratic Party as a factor in national 
politics after the next election. In 
1908 the line-up will be between the 
Republican Party and the Socialist 
Party. The Democratic Party will 
then hardly have a position equal to 
that of the moribund Prohibition 
Party of today. 


OUR TARIFF ON ART 


DO not devote much thought to the 

tariff question, as it has become 
practically a dead issue, inasmuch as 
the American manufacturer through 
the use of improved machinery is 
rapidly reaching the position where 
he can dominate the world without any 
help from custom duties. However, 
there is one tariff levied by the United 
States Government which ought to 
receive the condemnation of every 
American, viz., the tariff on art. If 
there is one thing we need more than 
another in this country it is beauty; 
and the idea of fining a man for bring- 
ing beautiful things in to us from an- 
other country is supremely ridiculous. 
There is absolutely no justification for 
it. The reason of its being a law lies 
in the fact that our Congressmen, wish- 
ing to curry favor with what they call 
‘the mob,” have put a duty on art so 
that they may say they charge the rich 
for their goods just as much as they 
charge the poor for theirs—that they 
cannot discriminate between classes. 
The average Congressman looks at art 
as something that is only for the rich. 
He does not realize that art should 
belong to all the people, nor that the 
very idea of considering art as being 


for the rich only is in itself an 
absurdity. 

One of the most striking instances of 
the iniquitous results of this tariff is 
seen in the case of Millet’s Angelus. 
This was sold to the American Art 
Association of New York for $116,130. 
When brought into New York the 
customs authorities agreed to allow the 
duty of $35,000 to remain unpaid, pro- 
vided the picture was sent out of the 
country within six months. Before 
the six months had expired a M. 
Cauchard, of France, paid $150,000 for 
the picture and took it home with him, 
and so New York lost The Angelus, and 
incidentally the customs authorities lost 
their $35,000. Can anyone imagine 
anything more ridiculous than that this 
great picture was lost to us simply be- 
cause the United States Government 
threatened to fine us $35,000 if we kept 
it here? 

However, we will have no trué art 
until we have joy in labor, and there 
never can be any joy in labor until we 
have Socialism, so that while the tariff 
on art must be denounced as a supreme 
absurdity, it is only one of the many 
absurdities which go to make modern 
life a paradox. 


BISHOP HUNTINGTON DEFENDS SOCIALISM 


Rev. A. lL. ByRoN-CURTISS 


Y Socialism I mean _ particularly 

that political party which appeared 
on our political horizon some fourteen 
years ago. Its growth, briefly given, 
is as follows. In 1888, a presidential 
election, the vote was 2,068. In 1892, 
it was 21,157. Again in 1896 the vote 
was 36,564. The last presidential 
election saw a significant increase, the 
vote being over 130,000.* 

By Socialism I mean in general, the 
economic science bearing on both the 
industrial and social conditions of our 
country that the authorized exponents 
of the Socialist party referred to above, 
claim as entering into the vital ele- 


ments of society, rendering their 
position and political action completely 
justifiable. 


In passing let me take the trouble 
to say that Anarchy and Socialism 
should not be confounded. The two 
are diametrically opposed. Anarchy 
is confusion, Socialism is complete 
harmony. 

The industrial and social conditions 
which prevail today and which the 
Socialist maintains as economically 
and morally wrong, can only be briefly 
and incompletely treated in this paper. 

Under our present competitive sys- 
tem the tools of production of the 


* The election held the day after the paper was 
read saw the votein the U. S. still more significantly 
increased to something over 850,000. 


necessities of life are owned by the 
capitalist, consequently the wage- 
earner is, as he never was before, the 
slave of capital. Labor is exploited 
with a rude hand. Machinery is dis- 
placing hand labor, and being owned 
by the capitalist, and operated only 
for profit, the labor market is glutted. 
There are more men than there are 
jobs, and until labor began to organize, 
it was the complete plaything of 
capitalists, and is practically so now. 
The theory that prevailed a generation 
ago, that the world was to be kept as 
a busy hive of industry by ‘‘ supply 
and demand’’ no longer holds men. 

That our industrial affairs are man- 
aged for profit primarily, is shown 
by the frank acknowledgment of Dr. 
Depew in a speech when he said— 
‘‘Why must we retain the Philippines, 
at any price? Why are we knock- 
ing at the door of Pekin? Why? 
To find a market for our goods. The 
people of the United States produce 
over a billion dollars worth of stuff a 
year, which they cannot consume, 
hence a market must be found abroad.”’ 
A market found abroad by the hellish 
system of war! The real truth of the 
conditions Dr. Depew cited would 
have been expressed as follows, viz., 
that the people of the United States 
produced a billion dollars worth of 
stuff, which the unholy and pernicious 
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system we live under does not permit 
them to consume. 

The reports of the Bureau of Labor 
of the United States will bear out 
every statement of the Socialist. 
The wealth of the country has in- 
creased, the ratio of wages to wealth 
produced has decreased in the last 
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the passage of laws looking to a correc- 
tion of child labor were men from New 
England, who owned the mills. Among 
them are men of the leading families of 
Boston. I wrote to the Bishop of 
Georgia and North Carolina for their 
opinion of this situation in the South, 
enclosing stamped envelope for reply. 


Rev. A. L. BYRON-CuRTISS. 


ten years. Wealth being retained by 
capital, instead of being distributed in 
wages, is it any wonder that poverty 
does not disappear ? 

Mr. E. G. Murphy, of Montgomery, 
Ala., Chairman of the Ex. Committee 
on child labor in the south, has 
informed me that the ones who have 
lobbied in the State Legislatures against 


I did not hear from the Bishop of 
North Carolina, but Bishop Nelson 
wrote that he ‘‘regretted to tell me 
that he could not express an opinion.”’ 

The conditions are worse than the 
black slavery that our clergymen did 
not hesitate to take a stand against, 
and they are even worse than the evils 
of intemperance, concerning which so 
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many clergymen do not hesitate to 
take a stand. 

You may think me radical, but no 
more so than Bishop Huntington, 
whose words I will quote. 


“Tt is intolerable to all right religion that 
numbers of people should be miserable and 
needy while there is plenty and to spare in the 
Father’s house. No one who believes in 
Jesus Christ can believe that it is the will of 
the heavenly Father that one part of the 
human family shall go hungry and destitute 
while another part is living in luxury and 
ease. The most tragic fact about this poverty 
and ignorance is not the hunger and suffering, 
though these are sad enough. The saddest 
feature about it all is the waste of human life, 
the fact that the wonderful possibilities in 
these human brothers are never unfolded and 
realized. A social and industrial system in 
which one man controls thousands of lives 
and is possessed of millions of money; in 
which able-bodied men willing to work walk 
the streets in desperation looking for a job; in 
which thousands of women, owing to oppres- 
sive labor and small remuneration, are under 
a continual temptation to barter womanhood 
for gain; in which are tenements not fit for 
pig-sties where women fight with fever, and 
infants pant for air and wail out their little 
lives; in which the sweater’s den and the 
grog-shop thrive—such a society is very far, 
indeed, from that order which God wishes..’ 


My contention is that the clergy 
ought to take a positive stand in this 
matter; and as I will try to show, if 
they take a stand with either of the 
old political parties they are themselves 
parties to all the evil and pernicious 
conditions brought on by unnecessary 
poverty. 

In the first place the Church has 
failed in her mission in the world. She 
has been one of the forces in civilizing 
society, but she has not Christianized 
society. The principles and precepts 
of Christ no longer prevai!, but instead 
the principles of the world, the flesh 
and the devil hold sway. 

Let me quote both from those high 
in the religious world—and too, from 
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those workers of the world, who are 
beginning to think for themselves, and 
note their statements. 

First from Leo XIII :—‘‘ The com- 
mon welfare (of society) urgently 
demands a return to Him from whom 
we should never have gone astray; to 
Him who is the Way, the Truth and 
the Life—and this on the part not only 
of individuals, but of society as a 
whole.” 

Next let me quote from one of the 
leading Protestant Divines, Dr. Park- 
hurst, ‘‘It is often claimed~that church 
attendance is on the decrease. I do 
not know, but even if it is so, it may 
possibly be as much due to the debility 
of the churches as to the depravity of 
the people who stay away from them.” 

Next from Bishop Huntington, being 
a part of the same article from which I 
have already quoted. 

‘“The mission of the Church is evident; the 
Church’s credentials are clear ; the need of the 
world is great. Nothing could be more weak 
and pitiful than for the Churches to confess 
that whole provinces of life lie beyond their 
interest. Nothing could be more cruel and 
cowardly than for the Churches to say that 
they have no word to offer on the problems 
which make the peril and the opportunity of 
our time. Nothing could be more calamitous 
and short-sighted than for the Churches to 
leave to outsiders, to unbelievers often, the 
discussion of current wrongs and the leadership 
in moral reform.”’ 

Now let me quote from a common 
printer, a member of the Typographical 
Union of New York, commonly called 
the “Big Six.’’ In a booklet written 
by him on one aspect of the social 
conditions in the United States, he 
says, ‘‘I make no attack on religion— 
but, in more than one age of man, the 
work of the world has been the rescue 
of religion from the church, of equity 
from the law, and of justice from the 
courts. One of the most pitiful 
spectacles of the day is the subserviency 
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of great churchmen to some very 
eminent gentlemen.”’ 

Any hopes to better the conditions 
through the old parties, or professional 
politicians is futile. Efforts through 
either of them will avail nothing, and 
why ?—because neither of the old 
party politicians will ever really run 
the country again. It is run now and 
forever will be run, so long as the 
competitive system lasts, by the capi- 
talists and for the benefit of capital. 
Does any sane man pretend to tell me 
that Dr. Depew and Mr. Platt represent 
the commonwealth of New York in 
reality? The one represents the 
interests of the Vanderbilt family and 
the other the interest of the express 
companies. 

Labor Unions have about given up 
in despair, in their efforts to obtain legis- 
lation in their own interest. In New 
York, bill after bill has been drafted by 
the labor leaders, looking to the in- 
creased benefit of the working class. 
They have suffered one of two fates. 
They are either so amended that if 
passed are as ‘‘harmless as babes,”’ 
or, they are allowed to become a laws, 
and are then declared unconstitutional. 


The ‘‘Employers’ liability bill” intro-- 


duced last winter was submitted to 
the former treatment. It was time 
amended, so that by the time it was 
passed, it actually made an employer 
immune from any damages for accidents 
that might happen to a man in his em- 
ploy. The committee of union men 
who had been appointed to ‘‘lobby’’ 
for the bill saw there was no effort at 
fair treatment, by the men who had 
been put in power by the votes of 
the workingmen and they asked the 
governor to veto the bill. Is it any 
wonder that many of them are now 
among the warmest supporters of the 
Socialist Party ? 

That the Capitalists run the Govern- 
ment, and propose to do so henceforth, 
is evidenced by what anyone can see 
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who takes the trouble to look into the 
matter. They put millions of dollars 
into every important campaign. They 
dictate the policy and action of the 
Republican party. If it was to the 
furtherance of their ends, they would 
do the same thing with the Democratic 
party. 

A year or more ago, Charles Schwab, 
the president of the Steel Trust, made 
an address to a club of ‘‘ Working 
Boys” connected with a church of our 
own communion, viz., St. George’s, 
New York. Now what was the advice 
that fell from his lips, to those boys 
organized by a Christian and Catholic 
Church? Was it to follow the teach- 
ings of the Great Head of the Church ? 
To love and help one another, to assist 
the weak, and to be fair and honest? 
As reported in our own ‘‘Church 
papers’’ it was as follows: ‘‘ Now 
boys, to get on in the world, you 
must do your work better than the 
other fellow. Watch the boy work- 
ing next to you, and always do your 
work a little better than he does 
his.’ And I ask, why, if he is a 
Christian, did he not give the boys 
some Christian advice? And if he 
is not a Christian, why is he in the 


Church ? 

In closing, I want to speak of what 
I consider the key note to the situation, 
referred to by Bishop Huntington. 
‘Nothing could be more shortsighted 
—calamitous—than for the Churches to 
leave to outsiders, to unbelievers often, 
the discussion of current wrongs and 
the leadership in moral and social re- 
forms.” The Bishop probably had 
no thought of the organization of the 
Socialists, the Socialist Party, but I 
know well that his words can justly 
apply to them. They have taken up 
the work with a sincerity and religious 
devotion and intelligence that cannot 
be gainsaid or denied. They must 
ultimately succeed. While many are 
not members of any Church and 
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some are unbelievers, yet some not- 
able accessions have been made from 
the Churches. Two Roman priests 
have been able to see the difference 
between the Catholic Faith and 
economic facts, and are now among the 
warmest supporters of the Socialist 
Party. But the generality of the men of 
the party are not prominent Churchmen 
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of aay creed. And why? Is it be- 
cause, as the Socialists allege, the 
pulpit and altar have been prostituted 
by the Capitalist ? They (the Socialists) 
certainly are in advance of the Church 
of today, in its work for humanity. 
And believe me, the Church will suffer 
if it lets others take up the work she 
herself ought to perform. 


[This article was prepared and read as an essay or ‘‘Paper,’’ on Nov. 3, 1902, before ane 
Utica Clerical Union,” an association of Episcopal clergy of the Counties of Oneida, Herkimer 
and Madison, State of New York. It has a membership of thirty-three, and holds meetings 
monthly from October to May, in Utica, N.Y. The essayists are at liberty to choose their own 
subjects. Instead of selecting some subject on the internal affairs of his church, such as ‘‘ The 
Ethics of Ritual’? or ‘‘Rubrical Directions,’ etc., the author selected what he considered would 
be a ‘“‘live subject,’’ pertinent to the affairs of Society. In the discussion of the Paper that 
followed its reading, while the clergy present had no kind words to say for it, they uniformly 
avoided referring to vital questions such as ‘‘the extending of commerce by war,” ‘‘child labor in 
mills,’ ete. Among the accusations made concerning it was one that practically impeached the 
author’s soundness in the Faith. The Paper was submitted to the Bishop of the Diocese, the 
Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., etc. The Bishop, over eighty years of age, has during the 
nearly fifty yearsof his public life been noted for his eminent fairness in all things and to all men, 
whether rich or poor, or of high or low degree. His answer in this instance was characteristic. 
Ina most kind letter to the young priest, who had been put under suspicion concerning his 
orthodoxy by a brother priest older and in a higher position, the Bishop said, ‘‘I have read 
your Paper. There is no idea, sentiment or statement in it which is not in accordance with the 
teachings of our Lord, the Son of Man, and the New Testament; or to which I do not heartily 
assent.’? ‘This did not end the matter, however, for there immediately ensued a long correspon- 
dence, bordering almost upon bitterness, and necessitating the submission of the whole matter to 
the Bishop for the second time. ‘This only resulted in a second vindication of the writer, the 
serious charge of blasphemy, made when the Paper was read, being withdrawn. 

During the controversial correspondence, which was most aggravating, Rev. Mr. Byron- 
Curtiss maintained a most dignified course, avoiding any indiscreet utterances that would 
compromise or reflect upon the Socialist cause, or that might work to his own embarrassment. 
For this he was complimented by Bishop Huntington, who wrote: ‘‘As respects your corres- 
pondence. It seems to me you can well afford to leave it just where it is. Your position is 
secure and impregnable. As a prophet of God, in the name of the Saviour of the world, the 
Carpenter’s putative Son, the workingman’s companion and friend, you have delivered your 
message in His Spirit. Nothing need now be added to it or taken fromit. Any bitter or harsh 
or cruel thing said about it will not hurt you.”’ 

That this really godly bishop is in complete sympathy with the pure and lofty principles of 
Socialism is shown by another expression in a letter to the Rev. Byron-Curtis. Speaking of the 
confusion between Socialism and Anarchy in the minds of so many, he said of Socialism—‘‘ If 
kept clear of this misleading alliance, I have no doubt thousands of minds would accept and 
perhaps express the views which you and I hold and have received from God’s word.” It might 
be added that the Bishop is President of the American branch of the Anglican society known as 
the ‘‘ Christian Social Union.”’ 

The Rev. Mr. Byron-Curtiss, who has so stirred up such a ‘‘mare’s nest’’ by his Paper, is the 
“‘ Priest-in-charge’’ of St. Joseph’s mission church at Rome, N.Y., having been appointed in 1894. 
His congregation of some five hundred souls is: composed of the ‘‘hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water’? in the industrial world. They are mostly operatives of mills and large 
manufactories. This, and the fact that his sympathies had always been with the working people, 
caused him to study the industrial and economic problems of Society, and he arrived finally at the 
conclusion that Socialism was the only solution. He cast his first Socialist vote in 1900. He was 
one of the original members of the Rome Socialist Party. In his preaching he seldom refers to 
Socialism, but, as he expresses it, preaches the Gospel, which he declares is purely Socialistic jn 
its principles. He constantly laments the fact that the Church has permitted the present 
pernicious social conditions to come about, but declares that the advent of Socialism will be the 
salvation of the Church, freeing her from the present thralldom to the world and the flesh. He 
believes profoundly in the Church as a Divine institution, and says there will be a greater demand 
for a Church, purified, under Socialism, than now. During the last campaign he made many 
speeches in the central part of New York. But here again he found reason to lament the failings 
of the Church of God. The very fact that he was a clergyman and represented an institution 
that has ‘‘winked”’ at the sins of the rich, and neglected the necessitous poor, made many of the 


working people he addressed more or less suspicious of him and his honesty in his espousal 
of Socialism. | 
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I see you now, as when, soul meeting soul, 

We walked the quiet city’s streets; the night 
Close-drawn about us, and the sense of sight 

In life and heart grown clear from Day’s control, 

I met your spirit face to face; the toll 

Of life’s strong years was shadowed there; the might 
Whereby his tireless hours and days have flight :— 
The mystery and mastery of goal. 

But, Oh! how tired your spirit was; the sense 

Grew on me deep and still, if I could reach 

My hands to yours—could touch your soul, and teach 
The oft unquiet strings new tones, from thence 

The harmony of life would throb, intense 

And more invasive than the soul of speech. 
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Beneath the shadow of the cleaving years, 

Below the mist of things that seem, I see 

Your spirit’s life as made by God to be, 

In strength and silence, nor beset with fears. 
Keener than quivering dawn, more deep than tears 
Or faith may know, and as the brooding sea, 
Your soul beneath the wind of destiny 

Thrills and responds to all your spirit hears. 

To all the things your life has won, the deep 
Eternal peace seems far away; for life 

With you leaps to the shock and rush of strife, 
Quickened at every pulse; until in sleep 

Alone, and some still hours that come, the sweep 
And consciousness of rest and peace seem rife. 
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What is this power that broods about your soul, 
Holding your feet upon the arduous way 
Whereby the dawn-fire of the World’s New Day 
Shall come, and wake all life to Love’s control ? 
The dissonance of Death, the cringing dole 

Of Fate ofttimes has held your spirit’s sway ; 
But naught of Fate or Death has power to stay 
Your footsteps from the World’s Immortal Goal, 
From life to birth—from birth to life, the One 
Who made your soul to live, left naught undone 
To make your faith as strong as life could see; 
And till that hour that knows the goal as won, 
His sense shall hold your own; His destiny 
Shall mark the splendor of the Day to be. 


THE 


Answer to ‘‘ The Significance of the Trust.’’ 
ie 


INTRODUCTORY. 

R. H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, 

with a liberality which I regret I 

do not observe him. extend to economic 

questions as well, has requested my 

opinion of his pamphlet—‘‘ The Signi- 

ficance of the Trust;” I thank him 
for it, 

On the first page Mr. Wilshire in- 
dicates clearly, the proposition he 
intends to sustain. ‘‘ The point I care 
more to dwell upon is not the inevit- 
ability of the trust, which will be 
generally agreed upon, but upon the 
impossibility in an economic sense, of 
the permanence of the trust.” But as 
he is careful to immediately relieve the 
classical economists of the illusion that 
he would ‘‘propose to show that, 
trusts must fall to pieces of their own 
weight, and that competition must be 
restored owing to the entrance of fresh 
capital into the field attempted to be 


monopolized by the trust.’’ I doubted 
it at first. 
Mr. Wilshire takes the position 


sustained by Karl Marx in his Com- 
munist Manifesto of 1847. The trusts 
represent the concentration of enter- 
prises. Thus the Trusts are a natural 
gradation ‘‘of our inaustrial system 
from competition under private owner- 
ship to monopoly under private owner- 
ship, and from monopoly under private 
ownership to monopoly under public 
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ownership,” and the logical conse- 
quence of their institution is the 
‘nationalization of industry.” 

In order to arrive at this conclusion, 
Mr. Wilshire invokes the following 
arguments: 

1. The Trusts are the result of 
competition and nct of protection. 

2. The Trusts have for their object 
the limitation of production which is in 
excess. 

3. In the United States capital is in 
excess and the unfortunate capitalists 
do not know how to employ it. 

4, The United States can be all- 
sufficient for itself. 

5. Wages are based upon the cost 
of living and not upon the productive 
power of the wage-worker. 

I am going to examine these various 
postulates; for if they are not correct, 
there is some chance that Mr. Wilshire’s 
conclusions are not. 
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Trusts are the inevitable result of the 
competitive economic system. 

Mr. Wilshire affirms that ‘‘the trusts 
are now admitted to be the inevitable 
result of our competitive economic 
system.” To discover whether this 
assertion is well founded, I read the 
‘‘ Financial Report of the United States 
Industrial Commission,’’ and found 
that the great development of the 
trusts arises from the monopoly of the 
railroads. 
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The final report (p. 597) explains 
that ‘‘large shippers often succeed in 
obtaining special concessions, in re- 
ceiving either special rates or rebates 
from the published rates. Among the 
most active of such shippers favored 
by rebate arrangements, was the 
Standard Oil Co. The Standard and 
these earlier companies not only 
received rebates upon their shipments 
over certain lines of railroad, but in 
some instances, were paid a percentage 
upon all shipments of oil over the road, 
including even those of their rivals.” 

Thus the great power of the Trusts 
arose from the favor granted them and 
which is still granted them by the 
railroad companies. 

Mr. Wilshire seems to consider that 
there is no relation between the Trusts 
and Protection. The final report says 
(p. 627) ‘‘In some instances the pro- 
tective tariff may have _ furnished 
occasion for combination, when, for 
instance, a new industry, like the 
manufacture of tin plate has been 
started under the direct stimulus of the 
tariff. If profits are exceptionally high 
for a time since capital is called into 
that line of industry, and the strong 
competition which naturally ensues 
reduced profits so low that competitors 
saved themselves by combining.” 

The report further says—‘‘ Witnesses 
before the Industrial Commission 
advocating free trade have contended 
that prices of products in protected 
industries were higher than imported 
articles of the same kind would be in 
the absence of protection. 

Competition instead of being gener- 
ally diffused, is limited to the borders 
of countries. The final report, far 
from contesting the consequences of 
this restriction says—‘‘It is clear that 
this domestic competition has lost its 
free power to lower prices, The 
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United States Steel Corporation, which 
is said by its officers to control some- 
thing like 80 per cent. of the Lake 
Superior ores, and most of the coking 
coal thus far discovered, is cited in 
illustration. It is contended that such 
ownership is monopolistic, because the 
ores in various southern and western 
states, on account of their distance 
from the leading markets, are of com- 
paratively little effect in promoting 
competition throughout the country. 
It is also contended that the tariff of 
40 cents a ton on iron ore effectually 
prevents the establishment of iron and 
steel plants on the Atlantic coast, 
which might use ore from the Canadian 
Lake Superior country. 

* * * * * * * * 

Some protectionists frankly admit 
that the free admission of raw material 
might tend to revive the heavy iron 
industries of the coast, but they say 
that protection is a national policy, 
calculated to develop our own natural 
resources and that to secure equitable 
adjustment involves the necessity of 
some concessions.” 

If the final report does not insist 
further upon this it is because ‘‘ from 
the first, the Industrial Commission 
has considered the subject of the tariff 
as belonging outside the realm of its 
investigation.’’ But since I have not 
the same motive for reserve, I recall 
the interesting studies of the reflection 
of the tariff on prices, and the profits of 
the Trusts, published by the American 
Free Trade League of Boston. 

The manufacturers of New England 
are reminded that ‘‘iron and _ steel 
billets are the chief materials of their 
industries,” and, in a statement it 
issued in May 1901, it declares that 
‘protection is nothing except support 
given by the government to monopolies 
and Trusts.” 
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The producers of iron and steel state 
that they produce cheaply. ‘If iron 
and steel are produced cheaply they 
are sold dear,” replies Mr. J. B. Sar- 
geant, manufacturer of hardware in 
New Haven, Connecticut, ‘‘and this is 
the condemnation of the tariff.’ In 
May, 1902, before the Industrial Com- 
mission, Mr. Edward Atkinson and 
Mr. H. W. Lomb, President of the 
New York Free Trade League, showed 
that between the prices demanded in 
the United States, and those asked 


in foreign countries, there were 
differences of sixty and even ninety 
per cent. 


Mr. Schwab has said to Mr. Joseph 
Lawrence, Member of Parliament, that 
he could sell steel billets at $16.50 per 
ton. Why, then, does he sell them for 
$26 in the United States? Or actually 
for $30? 

Before the Industrial Commission he 
said he exported steel rails at $23 per 
ton; then why does he sell them at 
$26 and $28 in the United States, a 
difference of twenty-one per cent? 

Mr. Byron W. Holt has furnished 
the following table of the part played 
by the Tariff in the profits of the 
United States Steel Corporation : 


TARIFF 


PRODUCTS TARIFF BENEFIT 
Steel Rails 

(tons) . . $ 1,500,000,000 $ 7.84 
Structural 


VALUE 


$12,000,000 


Steel(tons) 350,000,000 II.20 4,000,000 
Tin Plate 

(boxes) . 7,000,000,000 1.50 10,500,000 
Nails (kegs) 8,000,000,000 .50 4,000,000 


Barbed Wire 


(lbs.) . . 660,000,000,000 .00 2-5 2,600,000 

Other Wire 
(tons) 900,000,000 .01% 9,000,000 
Tubes (tons) 500,000,000 8.96 4,000,000 

Plates and 
Sheets(tons) I,000,000,000 13.44 10,000,000 

Other Steel 
(tons) . . 2,000,000,000 .CI 20,000,000 
otal Se, pa eee ah Ee $76, 100,000 


The tariff, then, accounts for more 
than two-thirds of the 111 millions profits 
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of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. Without the tariff it would not 
have exceeded 35 million dollars of 
which the interest on the 304 millions 
of five per cent. bonds would have 
absorbed more than 15 millions. There 
would remain then, 20 million dollars 
for interest on the 850 million shares of 
stock valued at 1,100 million dollars. 
These 20 million dollars would repre- 
sent on this stock an interest of 1.70 
percent. With the conversion of 200 
millions of preferred stock into 200 
millions of bonds, voted April 19, 1902, 
and an increase of 50 millions of bonds, 
there would remain only 2% million 
dollars, that is to say, nothing, with 
which to pay not alone interest on the 
common stock, but on the preferred 
as well. 

The ‘Portland Oregonian” thus 
aptly characterizes the United States 
Steel Corporation. ‘‘ Abroad, it is a 
formidable colossus; at home, it is a 
baby crying for protection pap.” 

From these facts I return to the 
postulate of Mr. Wilshire, and I say: 
The Trusts are the result of protection 
and not of competition. 


Ill. 


USEFULNESS OF TRUSTS IN LIMITING 
AN EXCESS OF PRODUCTION. 


Such is the second postulate of Mr. 
Wilshire ; but here appears immedi- 
ately the relation between protection 
and the Trusts. The right to protec- 
tion immediately inspires this idea in 
a capitalist. Thanks to it I am 
sheltered from foreign competition and 
may take the profits which it guaran- 
tees me. But if there is one capitalist 
who reasons thusly another does so 
too; and there are ten, a hundred, a 
thousand who do. The protection 
which prevents foreign competition 
develops domestic competition and 
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national overproduction. This nation- 
al overproduction is the spectre which 
haunts the dreams of Mr. Wilshire. 
He cites authors who justify this terror. 

‘“‘Chauncey Depew says we are 
producing 2,000 million dollars worth 
of goods every year more than the 
home market can absorb.” He de- 
clares that ‘‘in normal conditions the 
machinery of production will produce 
more in three days than we can con- 
sume ina week. Man’s material wants 
are limited.” 

I am not quite sure whether these 
facts, cited by Mr. Wilshire refer to 
Canada or to the United States or to 
all the inhabitants of North America. 
I am pleased to learn that all these 
happy mortals are possessed of such 
an abundance that it exceeds the limits 
of their requirements. I have some 
difficulty in believing it. I am sure 
that, were I to question a house-keeper, 
she would tell me that she has not 
sufficient linen, that she is obliged to 
economize on dresses and hats, and 
even on her shoes and those of her 
children; that her rooms are a trifle 
too small. All Americans do not wear 
silk dresses, and are not covered with 
lace. I admit that the majority of the 
inhabitants of Canada and of the United 
States have at their disposal good beef 
and good bacon; there are numbers of 
Frenchmen who would not find such 
diet sufficiently varied and who would 
require wine in place of water. 
Beyond doubt, of all the cereals, wheat 
is the best. 

The wheat crop of 1900 in the 
United States was 522 million bushels, 
which, divided among 76 million in- 
habitants, allows 7 bushels per head. 
From this must be subtracted 122 
million bushels exported during the 
fiscal year 1900-1901 ; leaving 5 bushels 
per head. Now, the consumption of 
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wheat in France is 120 to 130 hecto- 
litres for 39 million inhabitants, which 
is more than 3 hectolitres per head or 
nearly 9 bushels. Thus the consump- 
tion of wheat in the United States is 
little more than half as much as that 
in France. The ability to consume 
wheat has not, therefore, reached its 
extreme limit in the former. 

When the production of iron in the 
United States reaches. 16 million tons, 
it allows 200 kilos per inhabitant, whilst 
the English product of 9 million allows 
214 kilos per inhabitant; and in fact, 
the enormous consumption of iron in 
the United States, the 1,200,000 tons 
of rails ordered from there last June, 
shows that the requirements increase 
rapidly. The consumption would be 
still greater were not so large a part of 
the purchasing power of the people 
absorbed by the increased prices due 
to the import tariff. 

Mr. Wilshire declares that ‘‘ Europe 
will soon be unable to sell anything to 
the United States.” Within three 
months, England has sent them iron 
and steel, and at the moment I write 
these lines, is forwarding them 200,000 
or 300,000 tons of coal. In the year 
ending June 30, 1902, Europe exported 
449,604,000 million dollars worth to the 
United States. This is something, 
but it is only seven per cent. of her 
total exportation. Consequently she 
could lose that market without going 
bankrupt. Mr. Wilshire may reassure 
himself on this score. But there are 
certain things produced by old Europe 
which the United States will always 
be obliged to buy of her; such as 
the silks of Lyons, the costumes of 
thes-tailors).of the rue de lay Paix, 
feathers and artificial flowers, jewelry 
and precious stones and champagne. 
A people can no more be sufficient 
unto itself than can an_ individual. 
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‘‘ The wants are limited” repeats Mr. 
Wilshire. It seems to us that the 
nineteenth century proves the contrary. 
It has expanded the limits of comfort 
to a degree our fathers never dreamed 
of. If one had spoken to them of 
trains travelling seventy miles an hour 
they would have called him a fool 
who would have dared to make such 
an assertion. Had one spoken to them 
of crossing the Atlantic in five or six 
days in a complete suite of apartments 
including a bath-room, they would 
have declared that only some prince 
could enjoy such a luxurious arrange- 
ment. Without doubt every one 
cannot yet enjoy these. There are 
emigrants who, lodged in the common 
compartment, have at their disposal 
only a mattress and a blanket; but, if 
they put up with these, they would 
none the less desire the saloon. It is 
not the desire which they lack, but the 
price. 

Of the 1,600 million persons who 
exist on the earth there is only a 
minute minority, perhaps a sixteenth, 
whose standard of life is above misery. 
Mr. Wilshire says: ‘‘ The Trust being 
the only producer in the field, produces 
ex.2ctly what the market needs.” 


The Trusts can, in effect, reduce 
production by artificially raising the 
price of their products ; but should the 
consumers felicitate themselves on this 
manner of regulating the market ? 


TV? 
‘“SATURATED WITH CAPITAL.’’ 


Mr. Wilshire is afraid not only of 
overproduction, but he is also terrified 
at the richness of North America. 
‘‘We are saturated with capital,” he 
says, ‘‘and can absorb no more” (p. 
14), What a happy country where no 
one says, ‘‘O, that I might be rich |”’ 
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Mr. Wilshire continues: 

‘‘The present immense flood of 
capital in the United States is shown by 
the treasury balance the banks 
are overladen with money. Interest 
was never known to be at such a low 
rate” (p. 14). 

The actual facts show the mistaken- 
ness of this enthusiasm of Mr. Wilshire 
about the riches of the United States. 
At the end of September the rate for 
money in Wall street rose to thirty-five 
per cent. Mr. Morgan had, before the 
end of the stringency, put 14 million 
dollars into the market; but he bor- 
rowed them in Europe. The Secretary 
of the Treasury was obliged to accept, 
as guarantee for deposits not alone 
United States-bonds, but also various 
securities upon which the banks con- 
duct their immediate exchanges; he 
was obliged thus to release 40 millions 
of dollars in treasury bonds and the 
banks consented to a new loan of 130 
million dollars. But this did not suffice 
to bridge the gap; the Secretary of 
State believed it necessary to have an 
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interview with the Bank of Austria- 


Hungary for the purpose of borrowing 
of it 100 million crowns for reserve. 
Finally, America borrowed of the Bank 
of England, to an extent that the Bank 
again raised its rate of discount to four 
per cent.; and it negotiated also with 
the Bank of Berlin. The excess of 
exportation over importation of the 
United States has been during the 
following years: 


NET EXPORTS 
(Including silver) 


NET GOLD 

millionsofdollars IMPORTS EXPORTS 
1997. 317.6 44.6 
1898. , 639.6 104.9 
1899. . 555.5 51.4 

1900 , 565. ie 3.6 

TOOMWhen: 692. 11.3 
2,741.4 212.2 
3.6 
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Up to 1897 exportation of gold was 
in excess; during the five years from 
1897 to 1901, the total excess of exports 
of merchandise rose to 2,741 million 
dollars, though the total importation of 
gold did not exceed 208 million dollars. 
Consequently when the excess imports 
of gold equalled 100, the excess exports 
of merchandise equalled 1,319. 

Let Mr. Wilshire feel at ease. Not 
only is the United States not so satur- 
ated with capital that it must seek to 
place it in Europe and China; but it 
even has need for European capital. 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan has the reputation 
of being an importer of British capital 
for the United States. Neither is 
Canada quite sheltered from financial 
and industrial crises; and the 7th 
October, 1902, ‘‘the Dominion Steel 
Company’s shares had declined 28 
dollars from the highest recent prices.”’ 
Mr. Wilshire need not be so prodigal of 
his condolences to the capitalists when 
he says, ‘‘Let us cast a broad, 
sympathetic look over the surface of 
the United States, with the perplexed 
eye of aman with a million of dollars 
or more looking for a promising and 
safe investment.’’ Mr. Wilshire says, 
‘Tf one bridge is sufficient to carry me 
from New York to Brooklyn, then two 
will be a surplus.” But is this one 
bridge the last word of civilization? 
Will we not tomorrow demand means 
of transport which will make the 
journey more and more rapidly? Does 
Mr. Wilshire believe that the tools of 
production in the United States are so 
perfect that nothing further can be 
added to them? Yet its railroad 
system represents only 3.4 kilometers 
per square myriametre, while that of 
Belgium represents 21.5, that of 
England 11, and that of France 8. 

Mr. Wilshire wonders, ‘‘ Would he 
care to build another transcontinental 
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railway? I think not?’’ Does he be- 
lieve, then, that the present roads are 
perpetual? ‘That they will never need 
rebuilding? That they will never be 
doubled? And does he imagine that 
travel will never be great enough to 
warrant the construction of another 
line, traversing other territory ? 

He represents Mr. Rockefeller as 
compelled to absorb everything in 
order to use his capital. There is a 
limit to this absorption. His invest- 
ments cannot always result profitably. 
Finally, Mr. Rockefeller is only mortal, 
like everyone else, True, he has a 
brother as his partner. ‘‘Who’s who in 
America,” does ‘not tell whether either 
are married and have children; and if 
they have none, then their fortune 
stops with their lives. Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie is married ; he has no children; 
and actually he is seeking means to 
dispense his millions so as to benefit 
future generations. These examples 
may reassure Mr. Wilshire. 


V. 
THE WEAK POINTS OF THE TRUSTS. 


Mr. Wilshire holds the idea that the 
constitution of a Trust is sufficient to 
insure it profits. It insures above all, 
profits for the financial syndicate which 
forms it. The Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletin of New York, 
published Dec. 29, 1901, a very inter- 
esting study of the profits of the 
syndicate which formed the United 
States Steel Corporation. The opera- 
tion left them $67,300,000 of preferred 
stock and $59,000,000 of common, by 
means of the payment of 25 million 
dollars in cash which they were able to 
secure by selling a sufficient quantity 
of their stock. The difference, greater 
or less according to the price at which 
it sold them, they received. 

Most of the thirteen companies which 
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formed the nucleus of the United 
States Steel Corporation, were already 
majority holders. 

According to the Investors’ Supple- 
ment to the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle of March 2nd, 1901, the 
hundred dollar common stock of these 
companies was worth from 12 to 79 
dollars, the last figure being the highest 
to which their shares had ever attained. 
The Engineering and Mining Journal 
of New York, shows that for seven of 
these companies Mr. Morgan paid 
531,000,000 dollars, although the 
original capital was but 457,000,000 


dollars. The common stock of the 
United States Steel Co. has fallen 
to 37. They oscillate at present a 


little above 40 and the preferred stock 
is at 90% and has never reached par. 

The common fault of Trusts is their 
overcapitalization ; but this overcapital- 
ization, far from increasing their power, 
weakens them. The common stock is 
generally considered pure water; and 
rightly. 

The Final Report of the Industrial 
Commission says, ‘‘ Most of the organi- 


zers of iarge combinations are of the’ 


opinion that earning capacity, as well 
as tangible assets, is a proper subject 
of capitalization. The common stock 
is broadly said to represent good-will 
and opportunity.” 

Large concerns can establish them- 
selves with more economy than small 
ones, and minimize their general ex- 
penses with a larger output. They can 
profit further in transportation; they 
are able to economize on freight 
charges and on advertising; but, on 
the other hand, the members of their 
executive boards may have divergent 
interests and ambitions; their directors 
have not the same degree of personal 
interest that the proprietors of industrial 
concerns have; it is difficult to vary the 
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nature of the products; purchases can 
be made only in large quantities; and 
lastly the great industrial combinations 
are crushed by the high capitalization. 

In his enthusiasm forthe Trusts Mr. 
Wilshire says, ‘‘ The Trust is not only 
a protection against undue competition 
but is a labor-saving device of the high- 
est possible efficacy. Every argument 
in favor of combined production on a 
small scale is redoubled for production 
on the largest possible scale.”’ 

The Final Report of the Industrial 
Commission does not consider this 
postulate as evident. It remarks that, 
‘Since the organization of the United 
States Steel Company many of its com- 
petitors have increased their capital 
stock and facilities. Even a small 
establishment of $200,000 capital, whose 
raw material is largely scrap steel, 
claims that it has no reason whatever 
to fear the power of the great combina- 
tion, owing to its special line of work.” 
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THE DIFFUSION OF CAPITAL. 


The formation of Trusts does not 
procure great profits for some financiers 
except on the condition that they per- 
mit the diffusion of their holdings. 
Now, this diffusion dispenses their 
capital among numerous holders; it 
makes more and more capitalists; it 
thus destroys the assertion of Karl 
Marx that capital must concentrate in 
fewer and fewer hands and that the 
number of proletarians, living only by 
their labor, must increase. The forma- 
tion of stock companies, be they small 
or large, aids this result which, far 
from bringing on a social revolution, 
makes it more distant. 

Most of those who most ardently 
desire the nationalization of the pro- 
perty of others, intend to guard their 
own private ownership. Thus the 
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Trusts are not a preparation for ‘the 
nationalization of industry.”’ 


VII. 


WAGES AND THE TRUSTS. 


As a consequence of the overpro- 
duction which he forsees, Mr. Wilshire 
says, ‘‘ The capitalists are sooner or 
later to be forced to face the insoluble 
problem of finding work for men when 
there is absolutely no work to be found.” 
And then he pictures the workingman 
seeking out the capitalist and saying 
to him, ‘‘If you cannot give me work 
I will take your raw material and your 
machinery and will work on my own 
account!’’ But, as Mr. Wilshire is 
very careful to note, each workman in 
search of work would be unable to go 
about it in this manner without throw- 
ing the industrial system into a state 
of anarchy, he requires that the State 
provide work for the unemployed. This 
is ‘‘the nationalization of industry.” 

Mr. Wilshire has neglected to prove 
that during half a century the improve- 
ment of machinery has decreased the 
number of workmen in the United 
States, in England, Germany, Belgium, 
France, etc. 

In the United States the population 
increased between 1890 to 1900, from 
62,800,000 to 76 millions. The total 
increase was 21 per cent. though the 
rural population increased only 12 per 
cent., from 35,800,000 to 40,300,000. 
Therefore the increase has been chiefly 
of the industrial population. 

Mr. Wilshire says that wages are 
based on the cost of living. Then the 
Trusts which raise prices must increase 
the cost of living and consequently 
wages. 

But, in fact, wages are determined 
by the consumers. The manufacturer 
merely advances money and his cus- 
tomers reimburse him. He does not 
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care whether coal comes from a rich or 
from a poor mine. He buys the 
cheapest coal, quality being equal. 
When an increase in wages is reflected 
in the price of products, the consumers 
have this alternative: to stand the 
increase or do without. If they quietly 
strike, without prearrangement, but 
persistently, no strike of the wage- 
workers can establish nor maintain the 
price of a product above that to which 
the consumers will consent. 

Mr. Wilshire says in conclusion that 
Democracy must, industrially as politic- 
ally, replace Autocracy. I am of his 
opinion; and that evolution will be 
accomplished when the contract of 
labor is considered as a simple business 
contract. In reality it is not labor 
which is paid by the employer; it is 
the products of labor or certain ser- 
vices, which he remunerates. When 
the notions of economic science have 
penetrated the minds of the wage- 
payers alike with the wage-earners, 
there will come a time when these 
latter will be no more than furnishers of 
products; they will be sellers by the 
same title as are sellers of raw materials 
or of machinery. 

The manufacturer will buy at whole- 
sale its products of the labor organiza- 
tions, just as he buys at wholesale his 
raw material and his machinery. 

The only difference is that he will 
provide his workmen with the mach- 
inery and the raw material for work. 
This will be the commercial organiza- 
tion of labor which will insure the reci- 
procal independence of wage-worker 
and wage-payer.* 

Does Mr. Wilshire believe, then, 
that if work were distributed by 
functionaries, if all economic life 
were subordinated to governmental 
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* See “The Commercial Organization of Labor” 
by Yves Guyot. 
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authority, establishing, in place of the 
commutative justice which results 


from exchange, the distributive justice 
which flows from authority it would 
not degenerate into the worst of tyran- 
nies? Are there many Americans 
who would consent to endure the life 
of a Russian commune? 


VIII. 


CONCLUSION. 


1. ‘The Trusts are not a result of 
competition, but they are monopolies 
resulting from the railroad monopolies, 
and have been able to establish them- 
selves under the shelter of the protective 
tariff. 

2. ‘‘Excess of the production is 
brought about by the protective tariff. 

3. ‘‘ Trusts limit production only to 
the detriment of the consumers, 

4, ‘‘When Mr. Wilshire alarms him- 
self about the excess of capital in the 
United States, he is mistaken as is 
proven by the crisis on the Exchange 
in New York, the end of September 
1902. No people has too much 
capital.”’ 
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Mr. Wilshire concludes with this 
metaphor: ‘‘ The ship of state already 
is in the cataract of a great social 
Niagara; the only question is, shall we 
go over the falls or through the canal ?” 

In reality there is neither ship, nor 
fall nor canal; there are economic facts 
which appear as a result of the political 
economy of the legislators of the 
United States. Ia seeking to protect 
industry they have guarded it from 
foreign competition, but developed 
internal competition. In decoying 
capital toward the protected industries, 
they have provoked an overproduction. 
The Trusts may cause local and 
ephemeral crises ; they do not tend to 
monopolies concentrating all industries 
in afew hands. If itis permitted some 
Americans to make enormous fortunes, 
thanks in part to the absence of guar- 
antees of publicity which all legislation 
should require of corporations, they at 
the same time redistribute capital into 
many hands; and thus, far from pre- 
paring the nationalization of industry, 
they render it impossible. 

October 8th, 1902. 


VES GUYOT is probably the 
most distinguished economist in 
France, if we pass over the Socialists, 
and in fact it is quite possible that he 
would be classed by some as the most 
distinguished classical economist in 
Europe. The article herewith ap- 
pearing from his pen, was especially 
written, as he says, in answer to my 
own article on the ‘‘Significance of the 
Trust,” published two years ago, and 
which is reproduced in this number. 
It will be noticed that M. Guyot, 
while making a fairly good superficial 
statement of my position, really does 
not touch fundamentally my argument 
at all. My contention is that our present 
competitive wage-system, by limiting 
the laborers to the minimum of subsist- 
ence, inevitably creates a condition by 
which the capitalists are left with a 
large surplus on their hands over and 
above what the laborers are able to buy 
with their wages. This surplus, I 
contend, has hitherto been transformed 
largely into new machinery of produc- 
tion, z.¢., capital. I further contend 
that the evidence today is all to the 
effect that the further investment of 
this surplus is soon to become impos- 
sible owing to the practical completion 
of the machinery of production. I in- 
stance the formation of the Trust as 
indicating that this stage has about 
arrived, because every Trust has for its 
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object the elimination of competition, 
which is the result of over-production. 

M. Guyot does not take up my posi- 
tion regarding the competitive system 
creating this overproduction, but insists 
that the Trusts result from a protective 
tariff, or by reason of the advantages 
afforded them by preferential railway 
rates. I do not deny at all that certain 
Trusts have been favored and built up 
very much by both the tariff and the 
railways, but I also insist that whatever 
may have been so accomplished by the 
railroads and tariff has only hastened 
the appearance of what was anyway an 
inevitability. The Standard Oil Trust, 
the greatest of all Trusts, certainly has 
no protection from the tariff, although 
it had great favor from the railroads; 
but it would be generally admitted that 
it could be deprived of all preference 
of every kind and still be able to domi- 
nate the oil markets of he United 
States. 

As far as the United States Steel 
Corporation is concerned, it is true 
that this corporation is helped by the 
tariff. At the same time, the mere fact 
that itis in a position to dictate terms 
to the steel manufacturers of Europe, 
and to form an international combina- 
tion, shows thatthe tariff only assists in 
increasing its profits, and by no means 
affords the basis of its monopolistic 
position. 
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M. Guyot points out that the Ameri- 
can laborer does not consume as much 
wheat as the French laborer, and he 
assumes from this and from the fact 
that the American laborers’ wives don’t 
wear silk dresses and lace, that I am 
mistaken in thinking that we Americans 
have such an enormous amount of 
wealth that we cannot get rid of it. As 
a matter of fact, his facts simply are 
corroborative of my theory, viz., that 
our wage system limits the laborer to 
the mere necessities of life, so that in 
the midst of wealth they live in poverty. 

M. Guyot gives away completely the 
whole position when he admits that the 
American laborer does not eat as much 
bread as the French laborer. M. 
Guyot seems to think that when I 
point out what the Trust means I 
am delighted at everything it’ does. 
He might as well say that when I see 
the thermometer is at the zero point, I 
should be satisfied to freeze to death 
because I know such a temperature 
must naturally produce such a result. 

M. Guyot also claims that America 
cannot be as rich as I say because the 
rate of interest on money has recently 
gone up to such high figures. The 
rate of interest normally depends upon 
the rate of profits. A man will borrow 
money at 10 per cent. if he knows he 
can invest it at 12 per cent., because he 
can make two per cent. profit. On the 
other hand, he won’t pay two per cent. 
if he cannot see a way of investing it at 
say three per cent. In the United 
States at the present time there are not 
only opportunities of investing money 
in a number of enterprises that Will pay 
a handsome profit, but also the money 
supply itself is short, which causes the 
rental of money to rise beyond the 
legitimate interest rate. The great 
demand for money which exists, not- 
withstanding my theory that business 
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is overdone, is accounted for by the 
fact that there are great industrial trans- 
formations taking place, which are 
temporarily affording a good invest- 
ment for capital, but this era will soon 
be ended. We are like a fever patient, 
where the temperature runs very high 
just previous to the final collapse. 
Money has a value not only according 
to the profits you may make from it, 
but it also has a scarcity value of its 
own which may force you to pay a 
very high rate of interest for it during 
the times of stringency or panic. You 
may not be able to make over five per 
cent. by borrowing money, and ordin- 
arily you would not pay over four per 
cent. interest, but if any necessity 
arise by which you are threatened with 
bankruptcy, or even a great loss unless 
you get cash, you would be willing to 
pay 20 or 30 per cent. or even 100 per 
cent. for a temporary loan. It is the 
same as the proposition that a man will 
not give anything for the air he 
breathes as long as it is to be had with- 
out price, but if it ever becomes a 
question of suffocation he will give up 


‘everything he has in the world for a 


breath of it. Weinthe United States 
have a very stupid, awkward financial 
system which forces us at times to pay 
absurd interest rates for money simply 
because we must have it at any price, 
and not because we want it to reinvest 
at a higher percentage than that which 
we pay for it. 

M. Guyot also has the old theory 
that the question of the distribution of 
capital depends upon individuals. He 
thinks that when Mr. Rockefeller and 
Mr. Carnegie die it means that their 
money will be distributed. He over- 
looks entirely the fact that the great 
fortunes of today are a result of the 
system and not the individual. We 
have a system which piles up more 
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wealth than can be distributed to the 
workers, and merely solving the ques- 
tion of which capitalist shall own it 
does not solve the general problem of a 
case where the system itself is over- 
burdened with surplus capital, which it 
cannot rid itself of and which cer- 
tainly presages a great unemployed 
problem. 

M. Guyot also speaks about the 
Trusts being over-capitalized. I have 
before treated this subject and shown 
that the- over-capitalization of a com- 
pany has: nothing to do with its indus- 
trial situation; that is purely a financial 
question. The stockholders may not 
get as much dividends as they expect 
from the watered bonds and stock, but 
that has nothing to do with the Com- 
pany as an industrial monopoly. If 
the United States Steel Company does 
not pay dividends as is expected, it 
simply means that the stockholders will 
get less money. It does not mean that 
the Trust will disintegrate. No separa- 
tion of the United States Steel Com- 
pany into its component parts would 
ever be thought of unless the stock- 
holders were sure the aggregate earn- 
ings would be enhanced thereby, and 
certainly M. Guyot is not arguing that 
this would be the case; for he himself 
says: ‘‘ Large concerns can establish 
themselves with more economy than 
small ones and minimize their expenses 
with a larger output.” 

M. Guyot says the formation of 
Trusts does not procure great profit 
for some financiers unless they diffuse 
their holdings themselves, a statement 
without any basis in fact. How would 
he show that Mr. Rockefeller would 
make any more money by selling his 
Oil Trust stock to the public than by 
holding it? The only reason capital- 
ists ever have for diffusing their stock 
holdings in a monopoly is that they can 
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use the cash to form some _ other 
monopoly. 

M. Guyot seems to think that I say 
that machinery has decreased the de- 
mand for workers. I expressly stated 
that I have no such idea at all. I 
admit at once that the introduction of 
machinery has enormously increased 
the demand for workers by increasing 
the demand for the production of still 
more machinery. The machine prim- 
arily discharges men, but immediately 
the man that is discharged is set to 
work building another machine, and 
not only is he so set to work, but still 
other men are set to work helping him 
who were formerly engaged in other 
occupations, such as agriculture. This 
explains how it is that agriculture, hav- 
ing become so much more productive 
per man on account of machinery, needs 
the help of a continually increasing 
portion of the population in its ranks. 
Hence the reason why the industrial 
population of the country is continu- 
ally increasing, and proportionately 
the agricultural population is continu- 
ally decreasing. This, however, is 
evidently a condition which cannot last 
forever. We cannot expect to have 
one man out of every hundred working 
in the fields, and the other ninety-nine 
working in the city producing machin- 
ery for that lone farmer to operate 
in his field. Some time or other we 
are going to get more agricultural 
machines and other kinds than can 
possibly be utilized by the small 
number of men who will be left on 
our farms. 

M. Guyot wishes to know if I believe 
in the distributive justice flowing from 
authority, and if so if I would not think 
it would degenerate into the worst of 
tyrannies. M. Guyot and myself are 
both undoubtedly theoretically opposed 
to any autocracy. We both believe in 
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democracy, both political and indus- 
trial. However, I say that the people 
themselves can arrange their industries 
democratically by public ownership 
through the State. M. Guyot seems 
to think that the best way to do is to 
let Mr. Morgan own these industries, 
and then by some method cf thought 
transference we will make Morgan do 
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as we think he ought to do. His 
argument would hold the same regard- 
ing the Czar of Russia and his subjects. 
I feel that in the light of the experience 
we have had with autocrats, we had 
better keep the power in our own hands 
rather than to rely upon hypnotism as 
a medium to enable us to control our 
industrial world. 


THE BUILDING THE BUILDERS BUILT 


On a hiil, where the builders built 

A costly building of marble, 

Studded with onyx and beryl, 

And stones from the garden of Eden; 


There I sought to abide 


In the cool of the vaulted chambers, 

But as I approached, the sunlight 

Hissed at the dazzling jewels, 

And the winds that travel from heaven 

Groaned through the empty chambers. 
Affrighted I rushed to the warden 

Standing with sword in the doorway. 

‘“Who groans?” I cried ‘‘ and hisses 

Or mocks at this temple so fair?” 

‘‘The stones cry,” he said, ‘‘and the marble 
And the blood that was mixed with the mortar; 
And the groan you hear is the groan of the dead 
Who died to garner these jewels.’’ 


And as he spoke, the bones of the dead 
Rattled their hatred and clattered ; 

And a moan, the moan of untimely souls 
Filled the vaults of the temple, 

And all who lurked in the cool of the shade 
That leans on the walls of the building, 
Fled, like me, with a curse on their lips, 
Cursing the builder who built it— 

And only the warden was left behind, 
Flashing his sword at our cursing. 


—RABBI JOSEPH LEISER. 


HE real danger of the Trust 
exists not in what it is to- 
day, butin what it promises 
to be tomorrow. Most writ- 
ers on tne Trust have con- 
fined themselves too much 
to expatiating upon the 
most palpable features of 
the Trust. Anyone can see 
the menace to our institu- 

tions involved in the change from in- 
dustry conducted on a democratic com- 
petitive system to that conducted on an 
autocratic monopolistic system. Any- 
one can see the menace to labor when 
there is but one employer instead of a 
hundred. Anyone can see that when 
the production of a commodity is con- 
trolled by a Trust prices may be put up 
to exorbitant figures. I say all these 
facts are so evident that it is a waste of 
time to point them out. 

Not only is it a waste of time to run 
over and over again these manifest 
dangers of the Trust, but the remedies 
proposed for their elimination are 
usually so absurd that their proposal is 
merely another waste of time. 

It is the indication of what is to 
come that constitutes the dangerous 
significance of the Trusts. 

The Trust signifies the near approach 
of a tremendous and insoluble Unem- 
ployed Problem, and it is upon this 
point this article proposes to dwell. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TRUST 
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A great change in public opinion re- 
garding the Trust issue has occurred in 
the last few years. It is not long since 
all our public men and newspapers had 
but one solution for the problem: ‘the 
Trust must be destroyed.’’ Today no- 
body in his right senses looks to the 
possibility of the destruction of Trusts. 
Trusts are now admitted to be the 
inevitable result of our competitive 
economic system. 

I do not purpose devoting any great 
attention to a demonstration of this in- 
evitability of the Trust, as I regard such 
a task wholly superfluous. 

The point I care more to dwell upon 
is not the znevitabshty of the Trust, 
which will be generally agreed upon, but 
upon the zmpossibility, in an economic 
sense, of the permanence of the Trust. 
Let me say at once, before I raise false 
hopes in the breast of any classical 
economist, that I do not mean to show 
that Trusts must fall to pieces of their 
own weight, and that competition must 
be restored owing to the entrance of 
fresh capital into the field attempted to 
be monopolized by the Trust. That 
would be an extremely silly position 
for me to take after having asserted the 
inevitability of the Trust. 

Neither am I attempting a glittering 
paradox by first asserting the inevita- 
bility of the Trust, and in the next breath 
its impossibility. The theory which I 
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shall attempt to clearly demonstrate is 
that the natural and inevitable evolution 
of our industrial system is from com- 
petition under private ownership to 
monopoly under private ownership, 
and from monopoly under private 
ownership to monopoly under public 
ownership. In proclaiming the impossi- 
bility of the permanence of private 
monopoly, I speak merely from the 
viewpoint of the political economist, 
and I leave out of consideration politi- 
cal and industrial changes that might 
or might not be brought about by the 
voluntary uprising of a long-suffering 
and indignant people. 

Public ownership of industry might 
be brought about next month if the 
people had a sufficient desire to effect 
it. It is not to the ‘‘ might be” I 
appeal, but to the ‘‘must be.’’ I shall 
endeavor to prove that public owner- 
ship, otherwise Socialism, is not inevit- 
able because it is desirable, but because 
it comes into the category of the in- 
exorably necessary. My first task is to 
prove the necessity of the Trust. My 
next is to prove the necessity o 
Socialism. ; 

The Trust arose from the desire of 
the manufacturers to protect themselves 
from over-production, and the con- 
sequent mad and suicidal struggle to 
dispose of their surplus stock. 

Over-production arises because our 
productive capacity has been developed 
to the highest degree with labor-saving 
machinery operated by steam and elec- 
tricity, while our consumptive capacity 
is crippled by the competitive wage 
system which limits the laborers, who 
constitute the bulk of our consumers, to 
the mere necessities of life. I will not 
tire you with long statistics exhibiting 
the enormous strides that have taken 
place in the productive capacity of men 
due to modern machinery, nor will I 
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harrow your souls with the well-worn 
details of the narrow, sordid life of 
squalor lived by millions of our 
workers. It is patent that the day 
worker of today consumes but little if 
any more of the necessities of life than 
did his grandfather of fifty years ago. 

The consumption of beef, flour, 
potatoes, coffee, tobacco, wool, etc., has 
varied little, if any, per capita in the 
last fifty years. Every student of 
history knows in a general way that 
the ordinary laborers of this country 
fifty or even one hundred years ago 
lived in a fair degree of comfort, were 
warmly clad in their homespun and 
comfortably housed in their log cabins. 
The best proof of their comfortable 
condition was their notoriously fine 
physical development, longevity, and 
freedom from disease. The average 
family was from ten to fourteen, and 
neither the husband nor the wife felt 
the dread of an addition to the family 
that is so characteristic of today. 

I do not think any fair-minded person 
can but admit that the modern day- 
laborer on his $1.50 a day, and very 
uncertain of that, living in a city, wear- 
ing shoddy clothes, breathing sewer 
gas, eating tuberculous beef, drinking 
typhoid bacilli in his milk and fusel oil 
in his whiskey, and absorbing intellec- 
tual sewage from his yellow journal, 
has had any great augmentation in the 
pleasures of life through the inventions 
of the marvelous nineteenth century. 

But it may be pertinently asked, 
‘‘ Where has disappeared this immense 
stream of products that is the result of 
the labor of the nation applied to 
modern machinery ?”’ 

Taking the product of labor as a 
whole, it flows into two broad channels, 
one to the capitalists, the holders of 
wealth, and one to the workers. The 
ordinary workers must be given enough 
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to keep them in efficient condition. 
Part of the workers, the aristocracy of 
labor, the trade-unionists and _ skilled 
labor generally, the proletarians who 
sell their brains rather than their hands, 
may get something above the mere 
necessities ; but, broadly speaking, 
competition prevents any great aug- 
mentation of the share that goes to 
labor beyond that of the mere 
necessities. 

The whole of the remainder of the 
product of labor falls into the lap of the 
holders of wealth merely as a rent, with 
no economic necessity on their part of 
doing anything in return for it. 

Witness the enormous income of the 
Duchess of Marlborough and the 
Countess Castellane, representing 
abroad the Vanderbilt and Gould wealth, 
and discoverif you can any return they 
may make to the American people. It 
is possible that somebody might strain 
his imagination into believing that the 
Astors, the Rockefellers and the Van- 
derbilts, who among them have an 
income something like $200,000,000 
a year, perform some economic good 
in return, but I doubt that their most 
generous retainer would say that a 
hundred thousand a year each would 
not be sufficient compensation, consider- 
ing that our college professors average 
less than $1,000. 

The stream of wealth flowing into 
the coffers of the rich is itself again 
divided into two streams, one of which 
goes to satisfy what they are pleased 
to regard as their necessities of exist- 
ence, a wonderful conglomerate of 
beefsteaks, truffles, champagne, auto- 
mobiles, private cars, steam yachts, 
golf balls, picture galleries, food and 
clothing for their servants, etc., all 
classified under the general head of 
consumables and denominated by the 
general term of ‘‘spent’’ money. 
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The other division. of the stream of 
wealth flowing to the rich is ‘what is 
termed ‘‘saved” money, which goes into 
the building of new machinery of pro- 
duction, new railways, canals, iron 
furnaces, mills, etc. It is this latter 
channel for the ‘‘saved’’ money that 
has been the great sluice-way for carry- 
ing off the surplus product of labor, and 
so avoiding the constant menace of a 
money plethora in our industrial system. 

Notwithstanding that the prodigality 
of the American rich in unbounded 
luxury is the wonder of the age, still 
the percentage of the very rich is so 
small that all their efforts in lavish 
‘“spending”’ have had little effect 
economically compared with the wealth 
they have been forced to “ save,’’ 
owing to lack of ingenuity in discover- 
ing modes for ‘‘spending.” There is 
a grim satisfaction in the reflection that 
the ‘‘saving”’ capacity of the nation 
is increased by this concentration of 
wealth. Thrift is no longer a difficult 
virtue when it requires more labor and 
pains to ‘‘spend’’ than it does to 
‘‘save,’’ and this is the predicament of 
the very rich Americans. 

No man cares for two dinners, and 
when Mr. Rockefeller with his $100,- 
000,000-a-year income ‘‘spends’”’ more 
than a thousand dollars a day on him- 
self and his household, he finds it 
probably both pleasanter and easier to 
‘‘save’’ the remainder than tolie awake 
nights devising bizarre ways to ‘‘spend”’ 
it. However, as the condition of affairs 
now is in the business world, it must be 
admitted that it is about as difficult for 
him to discover channels to invest his 
savings as it is to invent ways to 
‘‘spend”’ it. I pity him. Some thirty 
years or more ago when Rockefeller 
first went into the business of refining 
oil, he was not bothered with the 
problem of investing his profits. First, 
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because they were not then so large as 
to be cumbersome; and, secondly, be- 
cause the oil business itself was a fairly 
profitable one, and he had a natural 
place there to reinvest his earnings. 

Others in the business, his competi- 
tors, did likewise. Finally, the capacity 
for refining oil became greater than the 
market demanded. Each refiner was 
bound to get rid of his surplus product 
at any price, and the price of the sur- 
plus determined the price of the whole. 
Ruin stared them in the face. Over- 
production must be curtailed. The 
Standard Oil Trust was born. 

All this has been brought out time 
and again in the many federal and state 
inquiries into the Standard Oil Trust. 
Rockefeller completely proved his case 
in the Congressional investigation of 
1888, that competition was ruining his 
business and that combination had be- 
come an absolute necessity. In fact, 
there has never been any questioning 
of his testimony establishing these facts. 
The politicians, however, thought it 
was a chance to make political capital, 
and urged the destruction of the Oil 
Trust, not attempting in the least to 
controvert Rockefeller’s statement of 
facts showing that combination was an 
absolute necessity. However, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the politicians to 
overturn the laws of Nature and make 
water run up-hill, Rockefeller persisted 
in combining and making money 
instead of following their plan of 
competing and losing money. 

The only reason that capitalists in 
the oil business over-invested in that 
business was because the opportunities 
for the investment of capital in other 
industries promised no better returns. 

Capital, like water, seeks its own 
level. When no Trust is on guard to 
intimidate investors, abnormally large 
profits will induce the flow of fresh 
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capital to any business until profits are 
reduced to the normal. Hence, as may 
be inferred, if capital was investing in 
oil refineries, notwithstanding the un- 
promising outlook, it was doing so 
because other businesses were in the 
same state of plethora and could offer 
no better inducements. That this was 
true is fully proved by the subsequent 
formation of Trusts in other branches 
of manufacture to prevent the very 
same plethora of capital that had 
been affecting the oil business. The 
great industrial undertakings of the 
world are practically finished as far as 
present developments indicate. 


As the late David A. Wells says in 
his ‘‘ Recent Economic Changes ”’ : 


‘It seems indeed as if the world 
during all the years since the beginning 
of civilization has been working upon 
the line of equipment for industrial 
effort—inventing and perfecting tools 
and machinery, building workshops 
and factories, and devising instrumen- 
talities for the easy communication of 
persons and thoughts; that this equip- 
ment, having at last been made ready, 
the work of using it has, for the first 
time in our day and generation, fairly 
begun ; and also that every community 
under prior or existing conditions of use 
and consumption, is becoming saturated, 
as it were, with its results.” 


There is no country in which the in- 
dustrial machinery is not only so thor- 
oughly completed, but actually over- 
completed—if I may coin a word—as in 
the United States. We are saturated 
with capital and can absorb no more. 
In normal conditions the machinery of 
production will produce more in three 
days than we can consume in a week. 
The present boom is recognized by all 
as destined to be of a most ephemeral 
nature, and existing conditions are no 
criterion to judge by. While over-pro- 
duction makes manifest the desirability 
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of combination, yet desirability does 
not necessarily mean practicability. 

As a general law in economics it may 
be stated that the tendency to combina- 
tion increases as the number of com- 
petitors decreases, and the amount of 
capital for each competing plant in- 
creases. The tendency of both these 
conditions to manifest themselves in 
our industrial world is too well known 
to need mention. 

In 1890 there were 910 establishments 
manufacturing agricultural implements, 
with a capital of 145 millions. In 1900 
we have but 715 establishments, al- 
though the total capitalization has 
increased to 157 millions. 

In establishments manufacturing salt 
the number has decreased during the 
past ten census years from 200 to 159, 
while the capitalization has increased 
more than 100 per cent., from 13 
millions to 27 millions. 

Slaughtering establishments have de- 
creased in number from 1,118 to 921, 
while their total capitalization has 
increased from 116 millions to 189 
millions. 

Woollen manufactories have fallen off 
from 2,583 in 1890, to 2,465 in 1900, yet 
their capitalization has increased nearly 
one-third, from 300 to 398 millions. 

Perhaps the most striking of the re- 
turns is that from the carriage and 
wagon factories. These have fallen in 
number from 8,614 to 7,632, while at 
the same time their capitalization has 
increased from 104 millions to 118 
millions. But this is not the point that 
is soespecially noteworthy. The num- 
ber of wage-earners has decreased from 
64,259 to 62,540, and the number of 


‘salaried’? employees—clerks, sales- . 


men, etc., is now actually less than one- 
half what it was in 1890. They now 
number 4,311 as against 9,194 in 1890. 
This cutting off of salaried employees 
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means a saving, according to the 
census, of $3,459,289 a year to the 
carriage makers. 

The figures from the flour mills show 
the same trend toward the elimination 
of superfluous employees. The total 
capital employed in flour milling has 
increased in the last ten years from 
208 millions to 218 millions, but the 
number of wage-earners has decreased 
from 47,403 to 37,073. <‘‘Salaried”’ 
employees have been reduced from 
16,078 to 5,790, and the millers are 
paying out $3,492,590 Jess per annum 
for salaries today than ten years ago. 

As has been delineated, the volume 
of production has been constantly rising 
owing to the development of modern 
machinery. There were two main 
channels to carry off these products ; 
one channel carrying off the product 
destined to be consumed by the 
workers, and the other channel carrying 
all the remainder to the rich. The 
workers’ channel is in rock-bound 
banks that cannot enlarge, owing to the 
competitive wage system preventing 
wages from rising pro rata with in- 
creased efficiency. Wages are based 
upon cost of living, and not upon effi- 
ciency of labor. The miner in the poor 
mine gets the same wages per day as 
the miner in the adjoining rich mine. 
The owner of the rich mine gets the 
advantage—not his laborer. The chan- 
nel which conveys the goods destined 
to supply the rich is itself divided into 
two streams. One stream carries off 
what the rich ‘‘spend”’ on themselves 
for the necessities and luxuries of life. 
The other is merely an overflow stream, 
carrying off their ‘savings.’ The 
channel for spending, z.2., the amount 
wasted by the rich in luxuries, may 
-roaden somewhat, but owing to the 
small number of those rich enough to 
indulgein whims it can never be greatly 
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enlarged, and at any rate it bears such a 
small relative proportion to the other 
channel that in no event can much hope 
of avoiding a flood of capital be looked 
for from this division. The rich will 
never be so ingenious as to spend 
enough to prevent over-production. 
The great safety everflow channel 
which has been continuously more and 
more widened and deepened to carry 
off the ever-increasing flood of new 
capital is that division of the stream 
which carries the savings of the rich, 
and this is not only suddenly found to 
be incapable of further enlargement, 
but actually seems to be in the process 
of being dammed up. 

Andwhy not? Man’s material wants 
are limited, no matter how unlimited 
may be his spiritual ones. If one 
bridge is sufficient to carry me from 
New York to Brooklyn, then two will 
be one too many. When one car line 
is built in Broadway, there is no room 
nor necessity for more. 

It is superfluous to point out that 
with wages determined by competition 
a workingman can create no effective 


demand for the satisfaction of his 


spiritual wants. He is lucky enough 
to get the necessities of life, and is not 
fool enough to refuse a wage because 
it does not afford luxuries when he sees 
a man over his shoulder only too will- 
ing and anxious to accept it if he 
should refuse the offer. 

Let us cast a broad and sympathetic 
look over the surface of the United 
States, with the perplexed eye of a 
man with a million dollars or more 
looking for a promising and safe invest- 
ment. Would he care to build another 
transcontinental railway? I think not. 
There are too many alreacy. Would 
he care to go into wheat-growing? 
Not if he be not in need of a guardian. 
One year it pays, then for the next three 


years there is either no crop on account 
of drought, or there is low price owing 
to over-production, and the wheat- 
grower has no chance of forming a 
Trust. Too many farmers to combine; 
it is difficult enough to get ten men into 
an industrial combination, but to get 
10,000 is manifestly an impossibility. 

Is there one single industry which he 
could find that is of a nature to warrant 
a large investment that is not palpably 
overdone? As for smaller industries, 
there is a concensus of opinion in the 
business world that there are practically 
none promising good returns, and that 
the only ones that seem to be good are 
of a parasitic nature which live like the 
mice in a granary, escaping competition 
of large capitalists owing to their 
insignificance. 

The channel which carries off the 
surplus wealth for the upbuilding of 
new industries we can imagine sub- 
dividing itself into a many-branched 
delta, each mouth furnishing the, needed 
supply for each particular industry. 
When there was no over-supply of 
capital in an industry the capitalists 
controlling that particular branch of the 
delta flowing to their industry used all 
efforts to widen and deepen that par- 
ticular channel. When finally they 
had received all the capital they wished, 
and they had formed their Trust, the 
process wasreversed. It was as if they 
had thrown a dam across the entrance 
of their delta and diverted their small 
stream back into the main stream to be 
distributed through the other mouths 
and into other industries. 

With the closing of successive deltas 
by successive Trusts so much the greater 
becomes the supply for the other 
mouths, and so much the sooner does 
it become imperative that the capitalists 
in other industries throw across their 
protective dain. As in areal river, so 
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it is with our imaginary river. When a 
number of mouths are dammed up, the 
river can no longer find a sufficient exit 
through the remaining mouths, and it 
has a strong tendency to overflow the 
first dams put up, which will require 
strengthening if they are to remain 
secure. This is seen in our industrial 
world when a Trust is submerged either 
by outside capital in general or by the 
concentrated wealth of some other 
Trust making an onslaught upon it. 

Rockefeller, with his enormous sur- 
plus income, which he is bound to 
‘‘save,” and cannot from the very 
nature of things find room to invest in 
his own confessedly overdone oil busi- 
ness, is constantly forced to seek new 
industrial fields to conquer. He is the 
modern Alexander the Great of our 
industrial field, sighing for more worlds 
to conquer. He has already taken 
possession of the electric light and gas 
plants of New York City. He is fast 
coming into control of the iron industry. 
He already owns the Lake Superior 
mines and the lake transportation ser- 
vice, and his only competitor in the 
manufacture of iron is Carnegie, who is 
simply waiting to make terms of sur- 
render.* He will soon be in complete 
control of the railways of the United 
States. He is about to control the cop- 
per mines of the United States. He 
has control of the largest banks in New 
York. When Rockefeller gets control 
of an industry the temptations for out- 
side capital to enlist against him are 
not overpowering. 

The proof that Trusts are inevitable 
as a protection against the rising 
flood of capital is overwhelming, in 
both theory and _ fact. It seems 
most palpable that every industry in 


* This article was published as a tract in 1889, 
a year or so previous to Carnegie’s surrender. I 
let it stand as it read.—H.G.W. 
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this country must in time fall into the 
power ofthe Trust. The Trust with its 
enormous capital not only gives our 
domestic capitalists better opportunities 
for competition with foreignersin foreign 
neutral markets, but it is itself, by 
damming up the old and natural domes- 
tic channels for investment, actually 
forced to cut out new channels for its 
overflow. 

The present immense flood of surplus 
capital in the United States is shown 
by the treasury balance showing the 
greatest stock of gold on hand ever 
known. The banks are overflowing 
with money. Interest was never known 
to be at such alowrate. All this, too, 
with industries in a most healthy con- 
dition. What money will be worth 
when the ‘‘ boom”? is over is indeed a 
problem. For the first time in history, 
American money is entering into the 
world’s markets as a buyer of bonds of 
foreign nations. Recently, when Eng- 
land had to borrow $50,000,000 to 
defray the expense of the Boer war, 
America took half of the loan, and 
would have taken it all if she had been 
allowed. The American gold now 
building railways in China would never 
be there if there were opportunities for 
home investment. Is it not significant 
that Mr. Yerkes has left Chicago in 
order to build electric railways in Lon- 
don, or that Pierpont Morgan is buying 
English steamships ? 

Chauncey Depew says that we are 
producing 2,000 million dollars’ worth 
of goods every year more than the 
home market can absorb; that we must 
extend our foreign markets if we wish 
to avoid a great Unemployed Problem 
arising from our domestic manufac- 
turers being unable to hire men to 
make goods that cannot be sold. That 
American capitalists fully realize this is 
shown by their aggressive entry into 
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foreign manufacturing fields. Here is 


a specimen despatch: 


Special Cable Despatch to The Sun. 

LONDON, Sept. 23, 1I901.—The latest American 
invasion of England is the report of a syndi- 
cate in NEw York, which is negotiationg to 
obtain control of one of the largest insurance 
offices in Great Britain. It is understood that 
the terms offered are generous enough to 
win the approval of the shareholders of the 
company. 

Mark Hanna says that we are pro- 
ducing one-third more than we can 
consume. We must have foreign 
markets, says he. 

The late President McKinley only a 
day or so before his assassination made 
a speech deciaring that foreign markets 
must be obtained by reciprocity treaties, 
and that this was absolutely essential 
to our further industrial progress. 

President Roosevelt also has declared 
that we must have an outlet for our 
productions abroad, as the domestic 
market no longer suffices. All this is 
exactly in keeping with my argument, 
as to premises, but I disagree as to 
remedy. In the first place most of the 
goods that the foreigner formerly gave 
us in exchange for our domestic pro- 
ductions can now be made both cheaper 
and better at home than abroad, and 
therefore we do not find any advantage 
in trading. There was a day when we 
traded off our wheat for English steel 
rail, but we can now make steel rail 
cheaper than England can. We still 
have our wheat to sell, but we no longer 
find it profitable to take steel rail in ex- 
change. As may be seen from the 
following circular, recently issued by 
the Silk Association of America, the 
United States is no longer dependent 
upon France or any other country for 
its silk’ goods, and hence another im- 
portant item of foreign exchange is 
about to lose its power as a purchasing 
agent of our products. 


The Silk Association of America has recently 
issued a carefully prepared review of trade con- 
ditions for the silk season of Ig00-Ig01. Among 
the features of the review are the following : 

“Silk manufacturing in the United States in 
the year now closed has been more prudently 
conducted than in the previous season, The 
quantity of raw silk imported for the mills was 
8,886,670 pounds, as contrasted with 10,965,098 
pounds for the previous twelve months, or say a 
reduction of 19 percent. Prices of raw material 
have been more uniform, and in this respect 
manufacturers have not been subject to such 
losses as those of the previous season. Competi- 
tion has been keen, however, in the products; in 
fact, it grows more so month by month and day 
by day, and a very small margin of profit must 
be reckoned on as a permanent factor in this 
branch of the textile industry. The great 
equipment of the silk mills in machinery now, 
say 36,000 broad looms and 7,000 ribbon looms 
and all run by power, is evidence sufficient that 
the domestic silk manufacturers are fully up to 
the demand of the consuming markets of the 
United States. There are now one million 
‘throwing’ spindles in the country, and a pro- 
portionate number of accessory spindles, such 
as winding, doubling and reeling. 

“Tf all these facilities were in constant use 
throughout the year the supply of manufactured 
products would be in excess of the demand 
from consumers.’’—N.Y. Sun, Oct. Io. 


In fact, the foreign goods that may 


be profitably imported into our country 


is getting narrowed down to agricul- 
tural productions from the tropics. It 
is evident that the importation of such 
goods cannot offset our balance of ex- 
ports. Last year we exported 600 
million dollars’ worth of commodities 
more than we imported. After taking 
away the money spent by Ameiican 
tourists abroad, remittances for interest 
on foreign loans and freights paid 
foreigners on ocean transportation, 
there is evidently still a heavy credit 
balance in our favor. Now the foreign- 
er may go into debt for our goods for 
a certain period; but it cannot, on the 
face of things, be a permanent method 
of trading to give a man more than he 
gives you. There must either be a 
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settlement some day or the other, or 
the trading will be stopped by one 
party’s going bankrupt. In thisinstance 
it is Europe that is going bankrupt, 
and when she confesses she cannot pay 
America, then America herself, with 
her heaviest customer a bankrupt, will 
not be very far from bankruptcy. 

We will not take European goods to 
settle our trade balance, and she cannot 
give us gold. How then can foreign 
trade be any solution of our problem of 
Over-production ? 

However, for the moment suppose 
our manufacturer, burdened with his 
surplus of American goods, as a last 
resort, to get rid of them, exchanges 
them for, say, French goods. Henow 
has on the docks in New York 2,000 
million dollars’ worth of French goods 
instead of his 2,000 million dollars’ 
worth of American goods. Will Mr. 
Depew now tell me what better off he 
is? How is he going to get rid of those 
French goods? Send them back again 
for the American goods? Exchange 
them for German goods? Well, sup- 
pose such absurd trading did take place. 
Time flies on apace, and while Chaun- 
cey is trading jack-knives with himself 
another year rolls by and he finds 
still another 2,000 million dollars’ worth 
of American goods piled up before his 
bewildered eyes. What will he now 
do? 

Foreign trade is but the most ephem- 
eral solution for the problem of 
American Over-Production. 

American capitalists are today more 
in need of foreign fields for investment 
of their capital than are European capi- 
talists. Within the past two years the 
international financial market has re- 
versed itself, and America is now the 
creditor instead of the debtor nation. 
This explains the sudden craze for 
‘imperialism ” and its advocacy by the 
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Republican party—which is the political 
exponent of the organized wealth of 
the country. The ‘‘Trusts” are a dam 
built to prevent the swamping of 
domestic industries by the rising flood 
of surplus capital. The ‘‘Trusts,” how- 
ever, do not prevent the rising of this 
flood. 

‘‘TImperialism”’ is a means of divert- 
ing to foreign shores this threatening 
deluge of domestic ‘‘ savings.”’ 

“Trusts” and ‘‘imperialism” are 
both inevitable results of competition 
and clear indications of its culmination. 

It is impossible to dam up all the 
mouths of the Mississippi, no matter 
how high the dams. A flowing river 
must find the ocean somehow, and if 
not by one channel, then by another. 
The Trusts will afford but a temporary 
breastwork for our captains of industry. 
It will, however, be a flank movement 
rather than a frontal attack that will 
finally dislodge the captains from their 
fortress. The Trust is not only a pro- 
tection against undue competition, but 
also a labor-saving device of the high- 
est possible efficacy. Every argument 
in favor of combined production on a 
small scale, is redoubled for production 
on the largest possible scale. The 
Trust pursues its end in a perfectly 
sane and scientific manner. No longer 
do the old planless methods of compe- 
tition prevail. The Trust being the 
only producer in the field, it produces 
exactly what the market needs. There 
is no more danger of either an over- 
supply or a shortage of Standard Oil in 
any city than there is of water, gas or 
postage stamps. The Trust no more 
needs canvassers and advertisements to 
sell its goods than does the government 
to advertise the postoffice. This in- 
creased industrial efficiency of the 
Trust, together with its prevention 
of waste of capital in unnecessary 
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duplication of machinery, hastens by 
so much the completion of the world’s 
industrial outfit. 

Capital will in vain seek profitable 
investment. Interest, which is deter- 
mined by the amount of gain received 
by the last amount borrowed, will fall 
to zero and money will remain unlent 
in the banker’s hands. The last incen- 
tive for the poor man to be “thrifty ’”’ 
will perish. The workers now engaged 
in producing new machinery of produc- 
tion will join the unemployed army in 
regiments. The Trust will be as de- 
fenceless against this new phase in the 
industrial strife as was the armored 
knight of old against hunger and thirst. 
Political autocracy is possible, but in- 
dustrial autocracy, no matter how bene- 
volent, is impossible. At present the 
Trust is an invaluable and absolutely 
necessary weapon of defence for the 
capitalist in the industrial warfare, but 
when the enemy to be fought is not 
competing capital, but a complete cessa- 
tion of demand for products owing to 
unemployed labor having no wages to 
buy with, it no longer protects the 
owner. On board ship in mid-ocean 
if I have control of the water supply I 
can demand everything in exchange 
for the indispensable fluid, but when 
at last I have gathered everything into 
my possession then my monopoly be- 
comes of no more value, as there is 
nothing left to be given me. If Iam 
wise I shall then peaceably give up con- 
trol of the water and let it be taken 
over by the crew. I shall be in great 
luck if they do not get the fever of co- 
operation and come back after me for 
the good things they have already 
given up for the first water they were 
forced to buy. It is thus in the United 
States. The monopolists have unwit- 
tingly run both themselves and the 
workers into an industrial cud de sac. 
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The capitalists may possibly see the 
danger first and make a turn that will 
give them a short and precarious lease 
of life in their present position. An 
eight-hour law, old-age pensions, etc., a 
general increase of the rate of wages, 
all such reforms might possibly extend 
the capitalist system. 

The best device of all, however, to 
bolster up the capitalist system would 
be a rattling good war among the 
great powers, followed by a prolonged 
civil war with great destruction of life 
and property. If the principal indus- 
trial plants, railway shops and bridges, 
etc., of this country were destroyed, 
the upbuilding of them would give 
labor unlimited employment and capital 
great scope for investment of savings. 
Witness the boom after our late civil 
war, also following the late Spanish 
war. 

However, wars cannot last forever. 
The capitalists are sooner or later to be 
forced to face the insoluble problem of 
finding work for men where there is 
absolutely no work to be found. It is 
absurd to hire men to build oil refineries 
when half of those already built are 
standing idle. The workmen cannot 
blame the capitalist for refusing to em- 
ploy him ata loss. But his stomach 
may be a better reasoner than his brain 
—in an emergency. It will demand 
food. He will say, ‘‘ Here is plenty of 
machinery to produce food, now why 
is it I can’t get any? You say, Mr. 
Capitalist, that you can’t hire me at a 
profit. That may be so, but why can’t 
I take the machinery myself and run it 
and take the product and feed myself ? 
You say you can’t run it unless at a 
loss at present. You will lose noth- 
ing by letting me run it. Anyway, 
I don’t care what you wish; I know I 
am starving. You admit you can’t 
give me work. Now I know and you 
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know that my labor will produce enough 
to feed me if only I have the machin- 
ery. I propose to take it and use it for 
that purpose. 

‘“You say I produce too much. If 
that is true, then so much the less fear 
of my starving when I produce for 
myself.” 

The capitalist may reply: ‘‘Why, 
John, you can’t by yourself run a flour 
mill that takes a thousand men to run. 
You cannot transport that flour on 
a railway by yourself when the railway 
takes another thousand men to run it. 
You need associated labor; that is 
just what a private corporation is today. 
You will be forced to run the country 
just as it is run today.” ‘Qh, no,” 
will say John, ‘‘I will run the flour mill 
and railways by a public corporation, 
and I have that corporation all ready 
formed. Itis the United States gov- 
ernment. We will all be shareholders 
and we will pay the workmen upon the 
basis of what they produce and not by 
a competitive wage determined by how 
little they can live upon. We won't 
have any over-production to scare us 
again. When we nationalize all indus- 
try that bogey man of over-production 
will die a natural death.” 

Free trade is sometimes suggested 
as a remedy for monopoly by those 
who do not recognize that Trusts are a 
natural evolution of industry. Whena 
Trust in a protected industry is formed 
to prevent destruction of that industry 
by domestic competition and then, hav- 
ing complete control of the domestic 
market, it raises prices abnormally, it 
is but natural that there will be a sug- 
gestion to allow domestic consumers 
the benefits of foreign competition by 
striking off the tariff. If this is done it 
means that one of two events will fol- 
low: 1st. The foreigner will destroy the 
Trust by his ability to sell at a lower 
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cost. 2ndly. The Trust will destroy 
foreign competition by lowering its 
price. Even the most rabid of the 
Trust destroyers would hardly be will- 
ing to destroy the industry to carry out 
his ends; yet if he cannot do this he 
cannot destroy the Trust. Most of the 
Trusts in this country are abundantly 
able to take care of themselves, not 
only in the domestic market, but, as 
the export returns show, they are able 
to compete successfully with the 
foreigner in his own country, so that 
the tariff today is of no use to the Trust 
unless as a means of allowing it to 
charge higher prices to Americans than 
to foreigners. Free trade would cer- 
tainly abolish this absurdity, but it 
would as certainly not accomplish the 
end set out for, viz., the destruction of 
the Trust. Instead, the very fact that 
foreign competition had to be met 
would be an additional reason for the 
Trust’s existence, as the additional con- 
centration of capital makes it that much 
better a fighting machine. 

The protective tariff is, so far as it 
goes, a supporter of the present indus- 
trial system, inasmuch as it prevents 
labor and capital from operating at the 
point of greatest advantage. A pro- 
tective tariff gives better employment 
to labor exactly as inferior machinery 
requires more men to operate it than 
superior. 

A change in the money standard 
from gold to silver or paper would also 
possibly extend the time for the final 
collapse of the capitalistic system by 
reason of the industrial derangements 
it would cause. At best all the advo- 
cates of silver may hope for is a little 
longer life for the small capitalist who 
is inevitably doomed, under our present 
competitive system, no matter what 
money standard we may have. Per- 
sonally I have never been able to see 
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how, for instance, the farmer could get 
more profit through silver coinage when 
the railway stands at hand to take it 
away if he should get it, by merely 
raising railway freight charges. 

Then, if Mr. Vanderbilt overlooks 
anything, the poor farmer still has a 
long gauntlet to run, with Mr. Rocke- 
feller reaching for his surplus when he 
buys oil, Mr. Havemeyer when he buys 
sugar, &c., ad infinitum. 

Some have suggested that equality in 
freight rates obtained by government 
ownership of railways would destroy 
Trusts. The slightest investigation, 
however, would show that many Trusts 
do not in the least depend upon favors 
from either railways or government. 
The taking over of the railways by the 
government would, however, have far- 
reaching and_ revolutionary results. 
The immense labor-saving that would 
result from a centralized management 
would of course serve but to accentuate 
the unemployed problem. This would 
be the least of its effects. 

The capital invested in railways is 
half the whole industrial capital of the 
United States. A transfer of owner- 
ship to the State would mean the pay- 
ment to the present railwcy owners of 
an enormous sum of money that would 
naturally seek investment in other 
industries. 

These industries are already about at 
the point of crystallizing into mono- 
polies owing to plethora of capital, and 
the advent of such an enormous flood 
of money set free by the expropriation 
of the railway owners would not only 
complete the process, but would cause 
the amalgamation of Trusts into one 
huge Trust, the coming Trust of Trusts. 
Nationalization of the railways would be 
letting free such a flood of capital that 
the Ship of State would be immediately 
floated into the calm sea of Socialism. 
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During the last twelve months, nearly 
$100,000,000 has been paid in dividends 
by the Standard Oil Trust. It may be 
noted that the investing public pay no 
attention to the intrinsic value of a 
stock, z.¢., to what the property owned 
by acorporation cost. Nor is the ‘‘face” 
value of stock of any moment. A 
share of stock may be nominally worth 
$100—as is Standard Oil stock, but as 
it pays such enormous dividends in- 
vestors are willing to pay $700 for each 
$100 share. On the other hand there 
are some corporation stocks where each 
$100 share actually represents $100 
invested, yet owing to various condi- 
tions dividends do not amount to 2 per 
cent. a year, and hence the market 
value of the stock is not $50 a share. 
There is no remedy to be found for 
Trusts by prevention of stock-watering. 

Rockefeller could just as well capital- 
ize the Standard Oil Trust at $700,000,- 
000 instead of the present $100,000,000, 
but he would derive no increase of 
profit, as it would merely mean that 
while he would have seven times as 
many shares, yet each share would 
have only one-seventh of its former 
value. Shares do not sell upon a basis 
of the figures printed upon the stock 
certificates, as some of our Populist 
friends seem to think. The dividends 
determine market value. 

Neither would publicity of accounts 
avail. Everybody knows that the 
Standard Oil Trust is making profits of 
more than fifty million dollars a year, 
and the Carnegie Iron & Steel Company 
(now the U. S. Steel Co.) nearly as 
much. Yet what good does the know- 
ledge dothe public? Admitting that oil 
sells at double what it should, what 
are you going to do about it? Why 
has not Mr. Rockefeller as much right 
to the unearned increment derived from 
his monopoly of the oil business as has 
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Mr. Astor to the unearned increment 
from his monopoly of land in New 
York city ? 

To resume: We are confronted by a 
fact and not a theory. The Trust is 
here to stay as long as our competitive 
system of industry endures. Demo- 
cracy has been ousted from industry by 
autocracy, and as our political institu- 
tions are but a reflection of our indus- 
trial institutions, we should not pretend 
that anything but a sham democratic 
political state remains. When we see 
imperialism, which is really political 
autocracy, expressing itself in the 
Philippines or in the bull-pen for the 
Idaho miners, we should not stultify 
ourselves by striving to prevent a re- 
sult without first attacking the cause 
that has produced it. 

The trade-unionists pure and simple, 
the anti-imperialists, the would-be de- 
stroyer of Trusts, are all right enough 
sentimentally, but are too limited in 
their vision. This nation has the 
mightiest task cut out before it that 
the world has ever set itself to perform. 
The Ship of State is already in the 
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cataract of a great social Niagara. It 
is not too late to save herif we but have 
the patience and brains to cut our 
political Welland canal and let our 
ship float gently into the Lake Ontario 
of Socialism. Delay is most danger- 
ous. That we shall finally get into our 
metaphorical Ontario — Socialism — is 
absolutely certain. The only question 
is, shall we go over the falls or through 
the canal? Now is the time, if ever, 
when this country needs earnest men 
who know the truth, and are not afraid 
to cry it from the housetops. Once let 
us get into the rapids and nothing can 
save us from the terrors of a violent 
revolution. Democracy must be estab- 
lished in industry and re-established in 
politics. There is really no first step 
to nationalization of industry; that time 
has passed. A half-way policy is im- 
possible industrially, unrighteous ethi- 
cally, and unsound politically. Revolu- 
tion and not reform must be our battle- 
cry. The main plank, and in fact the 
only necessary plank, in our political 
platform should be: ‘‘ We demand The 
Nationalization of Industry.” 


From J. A. Hobson, the distinguished English economist, now lecturing in the 
United States, author of ‘‘ The Evolution of Modern Capitalism”: Your article, 
“ Significance of the Trust,” which I have just read, ts the straightest, strongest, 


most convincing, and most scientifically 


accurate account of the relation between 


capital and imperialism that has yet appeared. For many years Thave been striving, 
in vain, to drive into the dull or biased brains of our economists this analysis of 
“* over-production,”’ or ‘ under-consumption,”’ which is the connective tissue of these 
two cancerous growths upon the body politic. I wish you better luck in addressing 


the open ears of the people. 


REMINISCENCES OF ARCHIBALD FORBES 


Wn. LODTMANN, PH.D. 


[tT HAS been my good fortune to 
come in personal contact with war- 
correspondents of all civilized nations. 
Of all these the 
late Mr. Forbes 
impressed me as 
being the best in- 
formed, the most 
truthful, and, what 
is of great import- 
ance at military 
headquarters in 
wartime, the most 
tactful. Besides, 
Forbes was a bril- 
liant writer, which 
is more than can 
be said of most of 
our latter-day war- 
correspondents, 
and was kind and 
considerate to his 
associates. 

I first became 
acquainted with 
Forbes on the bat- 
tlefield of Gravel- 
otte, August 18th, 
1870, soon after the close of that 
eventful battle. My horse had been 
killed under me, and had fallen so sud- 
denly that I had no time to extricate 
my right leg. The accident occurred 
in the midst of a cavalry charge, which 
carried my squadron away from me to 
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an entirely different part of the battle- 
field. The fall had dazed me, and 


when I awoke from the stupor it was 


about 8 o’clock 
PaxMsjoaleeadeid 
lustily for help, 
but there did not 
seem to be any 
human beings in 
the neighborhood, 
not even wounded 
soldiers, as far as 
I could discern in 
the darkness, but 
any number of 
wounded horses, 
to my great dread, 
pranced frantically 
about ame, 1 
finally espied a 
cavalry bugle a 
few feet away 
from me and man- 
aged to draw it to- 
wards me with my 
sabre. The tunes 
I enticed out of 
that bugle were 
ear-rending enough to awaken the 
dead and to terrify the living; but they 
brought to my assistance a comrade 
and a civilian in slouch hat, Scotch 
checkered suit, high riding boots and a 
field glass. This latter individual was 
Archibald Forbes. Unfortunately, the 
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combined strength of these two did not 
suffice to lift the horse from off my 
leg, so my comrade, a lieutenant of dra- 
goons, went to summon help, while 
Forbes stayed with me, stayed full 
six hours, till at last my comrade 
came back with four men and a 
stretcher, which latter I stood sorely 
in need of. Forbes and I, mean- 
while, had become fast friends. I 
could speak English—not very good— 
but it was a little better than his French, 
and much better than his German. 
Forbes accompanied me to the nearest 
field-ambulance, and did not leave me 
until I was well cared for. That was 
the last I saw of him in that campaign. 
His journalistic achievements in that 
war, and the many important ser- 
vices he was able to render to both 
Germans and Frenchmen, have been 
described too often to need further 
comment. 

Seven years later I met Forbes at the 
headquarters of Grand-Duke Nicholas, 
of Russia, before Plevna, and I have 
always considered it a great privilege 
that then I was enabled to repay him 
the kindness and courtesy he had 
extended to me on the bloody field of 
Gravelotte. 

At Plevna I was, like Forbes, a war- 
correspondent, writing for the Vienna 
‘“‘Fremdenblatt.’’ In this war, it will 
be remembered, the sympathy of 
England was strongly on the side of 
Turkey, and, consequently, the lot of 
the English correspondent in the 
Russian camp was by no, means envi- 
able; and no privileges, not even 
common civility, were shown them by 
the Russians. The Austro-Hungarian 
correspondents fared but little better; 
for their country, also, sympathized 
with Turkey. I, however, made an 
exception, for I did not tell them that I 
was writing for an Austrian journal, but 
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had introduced myself by presenting 
my German military papers. This, 
and the fact of being an ex-officer, 
brought me on a quasi-equality with 
the Russian officers. In this way 
I enjoyed unusual privileges, while 
Forbes was heavily handicapped. To 
make it short, I placed all my notes at 
Forbes’ service and, at the latter part 
of the siege obtained for him an 
introduction to King Charles of Rou- 
mania, whose headquarters he then 
joined under much more _ favorable 
conditions. 

It was years later before I had an 
opportunity to read Forbes’ reports on 
this celebrated siege. They were 
colored slightly in favor of Osman 
Pasha; but they were withal so accur- 
ate and intelligently compiled that I 
do not hesitate to pronounce them by 
far the best reports of all the many 
correspondents before Plevna. How he 
managed to get all the materiai, while 
laboring under the above described 
disadvantages, has always been ariddle 
and surprise to me. 

Many readers will remember Forbes’ 
‘Ride around Plevna,” which appeared 
some nine years ago, and which is 
considered a masterpiece of descriptive 
war-journalism. The ride, itself, is a 
fiction, and I could not help quizzing 
Mr. Forbes about it when I met him 
in New York in 1894. He laughed 
and said he had gone amongst the 
poets and, as such, had taken poetic 
liberties. 

In 1883 during the Egyptian war, 
both Forbes and myself were in Alex- 
andria while that city was bombarded 
by the English fleet. Again, Forbes’ 
descriptions of the scenes in and 
around Alexandria surpassed all others 
in correctness and vividness of detail. 

From a military and statistical stand- 
point the best article ever written by 
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Forbes was ‘‘ The Outlook for War in 
Europe,” which appeared in the North- 
American Review, April, 1893. In 
this article Forbes proved himself a 
strategist of no mean order. He- 
avoided the mistakes of most writers 
by judging the war-strength of the 
different nations solely by the number 
of the trained soldiers each nation 
could dispose of. He took into con- 
sideration every detail appertaining to 
efficiency, transportation, armament, 
equipment and quickness of mobiliza- 
tion. From those he drew his con- 
clusions, which were, probably, more 
correct than the statistics on file in 
many a war Office. 

Comparisons are not to my taste, but 
I wish to cite the acts of two of our 
war-correspondents of the late war with 
Spain, merely to show what such cor- 
respondents have to avoid. Poultney 
Bigelow and Richard Harding Davis, 
both writers of merit in their respective 
spheres, but without military experi- 
ence of any kind, were employed by 
the New York Herald. Bigelow, I be- 
lieve, never set foot on Cuban soil, but 
managed, on his way to it, to make’ 
himself extremely unpopular by his 
severe criticism of American army 
methods. There can be no question, 
but that everything Bigelow wrote was 
strictly true and to the point; but the 
publication of such matters at that stage 
of the war was inopportune—to use a 
very mild expression. As soon as 
Davis saw Bigelow’s article he wrote a 
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long and scathing contradiction for the 
Herald, and so made matters worse. 
Besides, Bigelow, though his article 
was in bad taste, knew what he was 
writing, which Davis, evidently, did 
not. 

Davis went to Cuba on the same 
transport with Gen. Shafter, and asked 
the General to allow him to be landed 
in advance of the other correspondents, 
claiming that his work was of a “‘ higher 
order’’ than that of the other writers. 
This Shafter refused to accedeto. To 
revenge himself for this supposed 
slight, Davis now commenced to abuse 
the commander-in-chief in the most 
ridiculous and unwarranted manner 
in all his reports. I do not wish to 
refer to these matters further than to 
say that both these correspondents 
would not have been tolerated by any 
European army after writing as they 
did, and, most likely, would have been 
punished for it. 

A war-correspondent is not allowed 
to criticize the actions of an army, or 
the commanders, during war-times. In 
fact, even if he is a military man of 
ability, he is hardly ever in a position 
to judge the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of the movements, because he 
cannot know the motives. 

Archibald Forbes, in his long and 
honorable career, never brought himself 
or his paper in discredit at any of the 
many headquarters to which he was 
attached, and will long be remembered 
as a war-correspondent comme-zl-faut. 


I would recommend those who wish to get their Socialism in the French 
language to send a dollar for a year's subscription to L’Union des Travailleurs, 


730 Washington Ave, Charleroi, Pa 


SOCIALISM NOT 


PROMINENT minister of this city 
recently characterized Socialism 


as materialistic. The apparent inabil- 
ity of the professionally religious to 
comprehend the spiritual genius of the 
labor movement tempts us to more im- 
patience with this class than with any 
other. It is the same moral blindness 
that characterized the professional 
classes of Palestine in their attitude 
toward the carpenter of Nazareth and 
Hismovement. Ihave never read any- 
thing on Socialism—and I have been a 
Socialist student for some time—that 
advocated ‘‘a full dinner-pail” as the 
essential good to be realized through 
the collective ownership of the things 
the people collectively use. No Social- 
ist writer or speaker anywhere, or at 
any time, makes such a definition of the 
object of Socialism. Any man, who 
has investigated, knows that Socialism 
advocates the establishment of a Co- 
operative Commonwealth because the 
wage-system under which we live is a 
form of economic slavery, and as such 
is unfair, immoral and inhuman. Were 
it even possible—which, of course, itis 
not—for the worker under the wage- 
system to receive the whole product of 
his toil, he would still be deprived of 
that which it is the essential mission of 
Socialism to give him—his economic 
liberty. The economic ideal of Social- 
ism is such a democratic organization 
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MATERIALISTIC 


of the industrial system as will give all 
men equal access to the means of living 
a complete life. The collective owner- 
ship of the means of production is the 
only way of realizing equal opportunity 
to live in our complex society. 

But Socialism does emphasize the 
material basis of all life. Nature was 
intent for ages on perfecting the 
physical body for the dawn of the 
spiritual consciousness in man. Until 
society is economically organized the 
spiritual development of the human 
whole is impossible. Economic co- 
operation means surplus time and 
energy for every producing man over 
and above keeping one’s-self alive. It 
is because the worker is seeing that 
under the present system he and his 
children are doomed to an enforced 
materialism that they are turning 
toward Socialism. They do not be- 
lieve that it is the will of Nature that 
those who produce the wealth of the 
world should be deprived of it. They 
do not believe that the life of any man 
should be a monotonous round of eat- 
ing and sleeping and working. The 
Socialist is the only man who stands 
for an order of things that will make 
material things a means of life instead 
of a means of superiority. The man 
who will not consent to a system that 
makes it possible for some to have 
while others have not, for some to take 
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what others make, is the only man who 
is not a materialist. Is it materialistic 
for the worker to desire that all men 
have the chance to live the life of a 
human being, a chance to breathe and 
love, and think, and dream, and serve 
humanity ; and not materialistic for the 
preacher to be contented with an order 
of things that makes it possible for his 
children to be happy by making it 
impossible for thousands not to be 
happy? 

The Socialist movement is an earth- 
growth. Not many wise and religious 
comprehend it. They did not under- 
stand the proletarian movement in 
Palestine some nineteen hundred years 
ago, except to realize that it was sub- 
versive of their private interests. The 
most living and spiritual thing in the 
earth today is the Socialist movement. 
True, it has nothing in common, nor 
concerns itself with any profession- 
alized religion, but Christ, the teacher 
of life, it knows, and seeks His kingdom 
of universal brotherhood. But many 
of the most sincere of the younger 
ministry are finding their way down 
into the human current and are begin- 
ning to preach the living gospel of 
labor. 

The growing faith in the actualiza- 
tion of a Co-operative Commonwealth 
is the same faith that Jesus had in the 
historical advent of a Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth. And Jesus was 
always concerned, not about getting 
people away from the earth, but about 
getting heavento earth. The infidelity 
and hypocrisy of the religious consist in 
their denying the possibility of such 
a thing while professing themselves 
followers of Jesus. 

We know that the people are not 
ready for Socialism until they want 
it, and have developed a social con- 
sciousness sufficient to unite them for 
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collective action at the ballot-box. Were 
it even likely it would be a misfortune 
for Socialism to be given to us by the 
Capitalists. There grows among us 
the realization that all human interests 
are identical, that the welfare of each 
is bound up with the welfare .of all; 
and out of this develops that social 
solidarity of the producers which is the 
spiritual preparation of the world for 
Socialism. The apostle John repre- 
sents Jesus as teaching that upon such 
a social unity alone could a system of 
social righteousness be realized. When 
all who could receive His teaching 
should ‘‘ be made perfect in one,” the 
victory would be complete over the 
false force system. ‘‘ The proletarian 
movement,” says Marx, ‘‘is the self- 
conscious, independent movement of 
the immense majority in the interest of 
the immense majority.” 

Socialism stands for such an applica- 
tion of the social principle of Christ’s 
Christianity to the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth as will make it 
possible for all men to live and work 
without being anxious about what they 
shall eat and wear tomorrow. Is that 
materialistic? Is it materialistic for 
men to wish to organize society so 
they can give their first thought to the 
soul and the second to the body. Is it 
materialistic to destroy the war of com- 
petition with its survival of the brutal 
and destruction of the humane? Is the 
passion for liberty and comradeship 
and social service materialistic ? 

The Socialist agitators whom Rev. 
C. characterizes as ‘street fakirs,’’ 
may be found to be more truly repre- 
sentative of the labor-teacher of Gali- 
lee than he who makes soul-saving a 
profession at a charge of a few hundred 
or a few thousand a year. Like the 
early apostles he goes speaking his 
message upon the open highways, not 
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only because it is often his only 
opportunity, but because the com- 
pulsion and importance of his mis- 
sion will not allow him to wait for 
men to come to him; he must go 
to them. He has gladly surrendered 
a life of ease for the greater joy 
of pioneering through trials and hard- 
ships a new and despised cause. 
There is a large and growing body of 
workers among Socialists who devote 


I—THE TARIFF 
OR nearly a generation Democrats 
and Republicans have rung the 
changes on the tariff and it would seem 
that nothing could remain unsaid on 
the subject. ButI have never seena 
thorough analysis made in the clear 
light of the philosophy taught by Carl 
Marx, and I shall attempt to apply 
some of his reasoning to this mooted 
question. 

We have only to do with the protec- 
tive tariff—the duty imposed to givea 
home manufacturer an advantage over 
the foreign manufacturer. 

On the protective side it must be 
assumed that it is desirable for the 
home laborer to receive a larger reward 
for his work than the foreign laborer. 
If the foreign laborer received what 
the tariffite considered a_ sufficient 
wage, the extra cost of transportation 
from the foreign factory to the home 
market would be all the protection 
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practically their whole strength and 
means to the movement, and do it 
knowing that they may never live to 
enjoy for themselves the fruit of their 
labor. 

It is true that laboring men are not 
over pious. Many of them have bad 
habits, for the modern Pharisees are 
the sinners that caused Jesus to lose 
his reputation; but with them, as He 
believed, is the hope of the world. 


needed. This is, in fact, the protective 


argument. They say that wages are 
lower and the standard of living lower 
abroad than at home, and that to main- 
tain the home wages and the home 
standard of living at the higher level, 
the tariff added to the foreign product 
must equal the difference between the 
home and foreign wage scale. This 
means, of course, that the amount of 
the duty shall be added to the selling 
price of home-made goods in order 
that the home manufacturer shall be 
able to pay the higher wages. 

The protectionist looks at the Ameri- 
can laborer only as a producer; the 
free trader looks at him only as a 
consumer. The free trader sees that 
the tariff makes prices higher, and 
argues that if the tariff were taken off 
the laborer could buy more. 

As the laborer is both a producer 
and a consumer each school is right 
as far as it goes. The protectionist 
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says, however, that if the goods are 
manufactured abroad and sold at a 
lower price here the reduction in price 
will do the home laborer no good, 
because he will have no work in the 
factories and no money to buy anything 
be it ever so cheap. 

The free trader retorts that Ameri- 
can goods are now being sold in the 
foreign markets more cheaply than 
foreign goods, and argues that if the 
home manufacturer can do this he can 
keep his factories open, pay the 
present wages and still sell goods ata 
lower price than his foreign competitor. 

In these arguments both are unani- 
mously wrong. In order to explain 
why, we must consider the mechanism 
of foreign exchange. We have only 
to consider the balance of trade—the 
excess of goods imported over those 
exported, or vice versa. If exports 
and imports exactly balanced each 
other it would be an even trade and no 
one would gain or lose. Up to the 
point where they do balance there is 
no gain orloss. If all the excess were 
paid for in money they would always 
balance, for the gold exported would 
represent approximately the same 
amount of labor as the goods imported. 
But the differences between nations are 
not paid for in money. Europe has 
no more desire for our gold and silver 
than for our manufactured products. 
Her banks are bursting with money 
whose owners are seeking investment 
for it. 

International balances are paid in 
credits. The American money paid 
for English goods never leaves the 
country at all. The sellers of the 
goods either invest it in this country or 
sell it for English money to some 


other Englishman who invests it 
here. Not many years ago there 
was a great deal said about the 
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purchase of American farms, Am- 
erican railroads, American breweries 
and American mines by British capi- 
talists. The money with which they 
made these purchases was the Ameri- 
can money paid for British goods. 
Now that the balance of trade is 
turning the other way the Americans 
are using their European coin to buy 
the titles to American property held in 
Europe. 

Since the American money paid for 
foreign goods must be invested in 
America, and since all investment 
means a demand for labor, the Ameri- 
can laborer is as sure to get wages out 
of the profits of the foreign exporter 


‘as he is to get wages out of the Ameri- 


can manufacturer. So the protective 
argument that the tariff is necessary 
to provide work is a fallacy. The 
only truth in it is that the tariff makes 
more work in American factories while 
foreign investments tend rather to 
increase the production of raw materi- 
als, food products and transportation 
facilities. 

_ Equally fallacious is the free trade 
theory that the cheapness of American 
goods in the foreign market proves 
that they could be profitably sold as 
cheaply at home. The fact is that it 
is the excess of profits in America 
that enables the manufacturer to sell 
so cheaply abroad. Rather than 
cripple the purchasing power of his 
own public by closing his works, the 
home manufacturer could well afford 
to sell goods in the foreign market at 
the actual cost of production. 

No one will question the value of a 
foreign market to the capitalist, but 
to the workingman it is of value only 
because it consumes a part of the 
goods he makes and gives him work 
making more. If the goods instead of 
being exported were dumped into the 
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sea it would be just as well for him; 
even better, perhaps, because the home 
manufacturer would not be accumu- 
lating money in foreign lands with 
which to start factories there. Already 
we can see that the American is doing 
the same abroad as the English capi- 
talist did here a few years ago—invest- 
ing his profits in the foreign market 
in foreign industrial establishments. 
It is true that he is merely displacing 
another capitalist, but he is introducing 
American methods, which will increase 
the efficiency of the foreign laborer. 
The American capitalist abroad is a 
more dangerous competitor to the 
American capitalist at home than was 
the foreign capitalist. 

The key to the entire situation is 
supplied by the discovery of Marx that 
high profits make good wages, and low 
profits low wages. 

It is self-evident that when industry 
is highly profitable, the capitalist is 
constantly adding to his fund for 
investment ; the investment of this 
fund in productive enterprises creates 
a demand for labor, and the demand 
for labor makes higher wages. But 
when we reach this state the increased 
supply of commodities causes prices 
to decline and the demand for labor 
makes wages higher and higher. Thus 
the profits of the capitalists are cut 
down on each side; profits fall off, 
re-investment halts, the demand for 
labor declines and the laborer is 
crowded toward a lower standard of 
living and a lower wage scale without 
any foreign competition. The panics 
that the protectionists delight to lay at 
the door of free trade are really in- 
herent in the system of production for 
profit and do not depend on tariff 
schedules. 

If for a time panics seem to have 
ceased it is not because this law has 
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ceased to act but because war or some 
other temporary cause has prolonged 
the period of re-investment and so 
postponed the crash. Under ordinary 
circumstances the greater the pros- 
perity the more rapidly output and 
wages will increase and the nearer is 
the reaction at hand. This explains 
why panics burst on us so unexpectedly 
in the midst of the greatest prosperity. 

It has been pointed out that the 
opportunities for investment are being 
greatly narrowed through the com- 
pletion of the world’s industrial equip- 
ment. As reinvestment is the source 
of labor’s prosperity, lack of oppor- 
tunity for investment will have the 
same effect as lack of capital for 
investment and the result will be the 
same. 

Under this reasoning I arrive at the 
following conclusions regarding the 
tariff : 

1. Ahigh tariff gives a greater profit 
to the protected capitalist and creates 
more money for re-investment. 

2. More money for re-investment 
creates a greater demand for labor. 

3. Greater demand for labor causes 
higher wages. 

4. Higher wages involve smaller 
profits. 

5. Smaller profits mean less capital 
for investment. 

6. Less capital for investment 
means a decreased demand for labor. 

7. Decreased demand for labor 
means lower wages and, for many, no 
work at all. 

8. The same process is enacted 
under free trade, but the operation is 
less acute because the rate of accumu- 
lation is lower and the advance of 
wages more gradual. 

9. High tariff tends to build up 
manufacturing enterprises, and free 
trade tends to encourage investment in 
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the production of raw material and in 
transportation. 

10. Neither high tariff nor free trade 
abolishes the causes that must inevit- 
ably bring about panics, and the work- 
ingman who chooses between them 
must make his choice between low 
wages fora long time and high wages 
for a short time, followed by more or 
less protracted periods of idleness. 

The remedy is to remove production 
from its dependence on the profits of 
the capitalist and regulate it entirely 
by the consuming capacity of the 
nation. This can never be done so 
long as the means of production are 
privately owned, and operated only 
when a profit is forthcoming. 


Salt Lake, Utah, Nov. 28, 1902. 


[Mr. Schick’s analysis of the effect of the 
tariff is faulty, inasmuch as he does not recog- 
nize that as the tariff raises the cost of goods 
consumed by the laborer, it necessarily must 
increase his wages in order that he may get 
enough to live upon. Wages depend largely 
upon the standard of living demanded by the 
laborers. If a laborer demands a new suit of 
clothes every six months, and the clothes cost 
$10, he must get enough wages to pay for them. 
If a tariff is put on and the clothes cost him $20, 
then he must get an additional $10, in order to 
supply himself with the same suit of clothes. 
The mere matter of the tariff increasing the 
demand for labor is only incidental in raising 
his wages. Marx’s theory is not correctly inter- 


preted by Mr. Schick, for Marx very clearly 
held to the theory throughout that wages 
were determined by the cost of living.— 
H.G.W.] 


LIFE 


All the world is full of beauty, 

Full of happiness and sunshine; 
But we miss it looking backward 
O’er the past of wasted lifetime. 


All the hope and love we cherish 
For the future, soon take wings, 
If we stop for one vain moment 

To repent for undone things. 


Close it then forever from you, 
Live today and for the morrow, 


Love the world and all that’s in its 
Then your life can have no sorrow. 


saree Ooi 
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O turgid and sodden usurper, 
O ravening scourge of the land, 
Thy breath is a vapor of poison, 
And leprous the touch of thy hand. 
Thy raiment is clotted and reddened 
With blood of the people, who cry 
And writhe neath the knout of oppression, 
That thou mayest triumph on high. 


With slime-dripping jaws far distended 
And yawning, insatiable maw, 
Thou rendest the heart of the Nation, 
And mockest its God-given law; 
Thy pathway is blazon’d with corpses, 
The dying make moan at thy feet; 
Thou art gorged with the flesh of thy brother; 
Thou art God in thine own conceit. 


—LEONTINE STANFIELD 


“THERE are not many writers in 
America, I am sure, who have 
won both the affectionate and the 
literary regard that has come to John 
Burroughs. There are other authors 
whom we admire perhaps without 
qualification; but, when we think of 
them we find that, for the most part, 
they touch us solely ot dominantly 
through the intellect. The personal 
equation presented in their case is 
mostly that born of mentality. The 
reader’s hold upon Burroughs, how- 
ever, while it is firmly fixed in the 
intellect, is also warmed by a distinct 
thrill of the emotions. As I have 
never heard this trait of difference 
mentioned or explained, I shall venture 
to go a little farther in my preamble 
and suggest two reasons for it. 
Burroughs, in the first place, does 
not detach himself from his work. He 
gives you through his pen his rounded 
personality, and the reader discovers 
that he gives him what he might have 
thought himself, if the necessary spark 
of genius and keenness of observation 
had been the reader’s own. It is there- 
fore a warm, human personality that 
his readers feel they are confronted 
with, and that makes the book or essay 
they have in hand enticing—so enticing 
indeed that it warms the heart. 
The second thing to be noticed in 
this account is the fact that Burroughs 
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began his writing, which reached the 
large public, with topics of Nature— 
topics that are at least half human, and, 
at any rate, wholly humanizing. No- 
where is this seen more plainly than in 


his first book, well titled ‘‘ Wake 
Robin.’’ I do not have it before me, 
but I remember that in the opening 
pages he details for us at once his own 
ecstatic rapture over our winged 
brother, the bird. Some one has said 
that ‘‘God had a beautiful thought 
when He first thought of making a 
tree,” and it might be added a second 
not less beautiful when he thought of 
making a bird. From birds as a begin- 
ning, Burroughs went through all the 
departments of Nature, its floral and 
faunal delights, extorting their remot- 
est and most hidden secrets, and 
making poetic and idyllic the most 
obvious, though frequently unnoticed 
phenomena. 

A shower of Nature writers has fol- 
lowed the work of Thoreau and Bur- 
roughs, but these two, with White of 
Selborne, and Richard Jeffries across 
the sea, stand in the fore-front. They 
more than any others, twined Nature 
with literature and their own person- 
alities. “Some others, to be sure, have 
done good and worthy work on not 
dissimilar lines, and even those who 
have followed Nature study, as a 
fashion, deserve credit for rendering 
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the path to out-of-door wonders 
easier. 

I do not forget that this author has 
also written a body of purely literary 
and critical essays and, if he had writ- 
ten nothing else, he would have been 
sure of high distinction. While I am 
writing this he has just finished his 
small book upon ‘‘ Audubon,” and is 
now redding the proof-sheets (though 
the book itself will be ready before this 
article gets in type) of a wholly literary 
volume, which he titles ‘Literary 
Values.”’ 

Without naming all that he has done, 
it will seem sufficient for the purpose 
of this article to recall his connection 
and acquaintance with Walt Whit- 
man. Whitman’s ‘‘ Leaves of Grass’’ 
appeared in 1863, and became at once 
necessarily famous. It was thought 
by many, not so much a literary value, 
though, as it was a literary portent. It 
was as if a new species had arrived on 
land or in water, or as if some mon- 
strous saurian had emerged alive from 
a presilurian epoch. The conventions 
of poetic expression were here set at 
naught, poetry was offered without 
rhyme or melody, and a wild stampede 
over social rules as adamantine as the 
Laws of the Medes and Persians was a 
part of the spectacle presented. A 
few persons, however, of which num- 
ber Burroughs was among the first, 
picked up the book to make a candid 
study of it. It was a rough chestnut 
burr in its appearance, but if the simile 
should hold further, there might be 
sweet meat within. Emerson, who 
had seen some of the less blamed 
passages, applauded certain thoughts 
in them, and the book’s_ general 
attitude still more, writing to Whitman 
among other things this sentence: ‘‘I 
greet you at the beginning of a great 
career.” 
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No author could have possibly 
coveted a more wonderful compliment, 
though Emerson, when he saw later 
the unparalleled. frankness of expres- 
sion on a few pages of the book, was 
afterwards ominously silent on this 
topic. Burroughs, I believe, did not 
at first see the broad synthesis which 
Whitman felt and designed, and which 
Whitman thought, in the spirit of the 
comment on the creation in Genesis, 
made all things ‘‘good.’’ But he con- 
tinued his study. Noticing scon that 
no attack on morals was intended, and 
that the only assertion implied was 
that nothing was made for naught, and 
all is right in its place, the develop- 
ment of these large and inclusive vistas 
interested him. He became soon an 
expounder of the new viewpoint and 
an eloquent interpreter of its artistic 
and moral meaning. 

Out of this examination came, in 
1864, that small thin volume of Bur- 
roughs’, now so rare and little known, 
titled ‘‘ Notes on Walt Whitman.” It 
was priated by the American News 
Company, but cannot now be found 
except by accident; and even its 
author, I think, not long before he 
wrote his later book upon Whitman, 
was without acopy. Inthis little book 
Burroughs put forward a fervor and 
splendor of advocacy that was fairly 
unparalleled. It was vastly instructive, 
too, and this, together with W. D. 
O’Connor’s very able book on ‘‘ The 
Good Gray Poet,” lifted up Whitman, 
not only at home, but gave helpful 
reverberations on his behalf across the 
sea. 

The methods of Whitman’s poetry 
may have assaulted all the canons of 
criticism, but they triumphed so far 
that the long rhymeless verses got at 
last, by piecemeal, into the magazines, 
and arrested in England Tennyson’s 
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attention as well as winning his praise. 
W. M. Rossetti, and many other not- 
able authors there, were soon attracted 
to ‘‘Leaves of Grass” and to Whit- 
man’s personality, Rossetti making an 
edition of the ‘‘ Leaves,” though not 
quite complete, which he prefaced for 
the English public. 

I think Burroughs made Whitman’s 
acquaintance when they were both liv- 
ing in Washington, during the period 
of the Civil War. I first met Whitman 
there in 1868 and at Burroughs’ house. 
He had a habit of walking out at night- 
fall, and never missed two successive 
nights making a call upon Burroughs, 
who lived near to O’Connor, who was 
an author of great force and brilliancy. 
As I sat by the window after tea, I said 
to my host, ‘‘Are you sure Whitman 
will come to night?’’ ‘‘There is no 
doubt of it,” he replied. ‘‘He failed 
to come last night.” This confident 
forecast was correct; for within a few 
minutes’ time a tall figure, very erect 
then, surmounted by a sombrero, and 
showing the open bosom and flowing 
collar of the portraits—and with cane 
in hand—was seen turning toward the 
gate from the sidewalk. 

I did not ask who the newcomer 
was. That would have been a work of 
supererogation. When he came in his 
manner disappointed me. I was look- 
ing for something loud, and a trifle 
brusque—something, at any rate, more 
assertive. Was this really the bard 
who boasted of pouring his ‘‘ barbaric 
yawp ” over the roofs of the world? If 
it was, he had the gentlest of manners, 
and a voice with pleasant accents. He 
was deferent, and did not dominate the 
conversation. But, when he made a 
remark, it was graceful and touched 
with clear thinking. I remember no re- 
ference on his part to his own work, or 
even to authors and literature, though 


whether they be true or false. 
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Dickens had just had the New York 
farewell dinner, which I had attended, 
and other occasions for literary 
reference were not lacking. 

Whitman I saw afterwards a few 
times, but never when he was in that 
superb health. The last time I met 
him was on the occasion, near the end 
of his life, of his appearance at the 
Madison Square Theatre in New York, 
and I think his very last appearance in 
that city. He always took to the 
patriarch’s role easily, and with much 
liking apparently, after he had passed 
forty-five, but on this occasion his 
feebleness, and long gray hair, made 
the representation in that capacity real 
enough without artifice or additions. 
As I stood at the close of his speech— 
which he read, seated—in the box 
occupied by Lowell and Charles Eliot 
Norton, Lowell said to us something 
like this, though I cannot now quote 
his exact words: ‘‘ Does it seem as if 
he were three months younger than I 
am?’ Of course it did not. Lowell 
then looked fairly well, and was straight 
in stature, having only streaks of gray 


»hair among the original brown or dark. 


And yet Whitman outlived him one 
year by the calendar—Lowell dying in 
1891, and Whitman in 1892. 

It probably was natural, but it is 
deeply deplorable, that a writer with so 
much ethical purport, whose broad 
expressions have such an oriental and 
pictorial sweep, should be saddled 
with, and made responsible for, all the 
pitiable little philosophies afloat — 
And 
especially is it sorrowful that a few 
who pose as his interpreters tag him 
with their labels. But, the truth is, he 
had no system—no hard and fast creed, 
and was too free and inclusive, and 
orbic, to reduce the universe to the size 
and flavor of a pig-sty. If what all 
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these small hierarchs say of him could 
be true, he would be more pied and 
patched than any conceivable cornfield 
scare - crow. Mr. Burroughs also 
laments this frequently repeated per- 
formance. Let any of us believe, if 
we choose, that the moon is made 
of green cheese, but don’t let us 
insist that we are supported in this 
tenet by the ‘‘Leaves of Grass,’’ or by 
its author. 

One who begins to read Whitman 
would do well first to read what Bur- 
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roughs has said of him, and to read 
at the outset such poems as ‘‘ My 
Captain,’’ ‘‘When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloomed,” and his other 
brief and wholly disconnected lyrics. 
When the beginner later finds that the 
capital I, so often used, means the 
reader also, and all humanity, what 
seemed ‘‘colossal egotism” in this 
author to Bayard Taylor, will vanish, 
new horizons will emerge, and illumina- 
tion of a strange force and magnitude 
will make itself felt. 


The true test of civilization is not the census, nor the size of cities, nor the crops—no, but 
the kind of a man the country turns out.—EMERSON. 


OME years since while listening 

attentively to the intellectuals of the 
Single Tax Club in Chicago, proclaim- 
ing their belief in the efficacy, when in 
operation, of the Single Tax philosophy 
as aremedial agent for the many indus- 
trial ills to which human flesh is heir, 
I noticed one speaker with more eager- 
ness and aggressiveness than the rest, 
state that the solution of these ills 
depended entirely upon education. 

Wonderful talismanic word—Edu- 
cation—a word to conjure with—a 
word which practically decides every- 
thing which seems to hang in the 
balance and which seems to need 
elucidation. This grand thought, 
which strange to say, at that time, had 
not occurred to me, rejuvenated me, so 
to speak, and caused me to go on my 
way rejoicing that, at last, the key to 


the solution of all our industrial and 
economic evils had been discovered, 
and that from now on our path would 
no longer be obscured and obstructed, 
and be what it had been in the past, the 
‘‘calf path,” but would be the path 
of steady improvement until the 
millennium had obtained. 

After considerable study and reflec- 
tion on this subject, in the course of 
time I found myself one of the many 
active workers in a coal-mining town, 
where I had ample opportunity for 
studying the wage workers, their good 
and bad qualities, and their fitness to 
become co-operators in the new system 
of industry now dawning upon the 
world, and which is much nearer a 
complete realization for the whole 
of humanity than most of us think 
it to be. 
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With an especial reference to coal- 
miners or ‘‘diggers” as they are called 
at the mines, I had read extracts from 
the writings and speeches of Mr. 
Eugene V. Debs, where with Ingersol- 
lian eloquence he described the suffer- 
ings of the unfortunate ‘ diggers,” 
under what he was wont to term ‘‘ the 
Satanic rule and crimes of Capitalistic 
Operation.” 

It therefore became a matter of much 
surprise to me to find that the ‘‘diggers’’ 
had obtained the advantage of an eight 
hour day, and that their interests were 
carefully looked after, not only by 
their unions, but by the labor papers 
representing the interests of the ‘‘dig- 
gers.” In this connection I desire 
to mention the United Mine Work- 
ers’ Journal published at Indianapolis 
as being a stanch friend of the 
“diggers.” 

Article I, Section I of their constitu- 
tion says—‘‘It is the aim of this Union 
to improve the material, intellectual 
and moral conditions of the toilers in 
mines. We hold that these ends may 
be attained by securing better condi- 


tions in the mines, better compensation _ 


for the miners’ labor and by interesting 
them in the study of industrial and 
economic questions. We extend to all 
miners and mine laborers, without regard 
to race or color, an invitation to unite 
with us, that these ends may be 
attained.’’ 

The reader will do well to notice that 
there is a qualification to the effect that 
these ends may (?) be attained. 
Whether they are attained I leave to 
the reader to decide after a perusal of 
this descriptive article. As to ‘‘interest- 
ing them in the study of industrial and 
economic questions,” tha: is not to be 
seriously considered, the soil being 
barren to such an extent as to render it 
impervious to cultivation. 
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In the mining’ of soft coal the 
minimum rate for ‘‘diggers” is 85 
cents per ton of 2,000 pounds, and 
the maximum $1.10, but the average 
rate is practically 85 cents, and at 
this rate such of the ‘‘diggers’’ who 
are willing to work hard and are 
favored with a good run of coal, 
which means a three feet vein, make 
what would be considered in large 
industrial centres very big wages. 
Cases came under my observation where 
“diggers” with the use of a ‘‘ buddy” 
(boy twelve to eighteen years old) 
made five dollars a day continuously 
for weeks. 

By the following is shown some of 
the results for the last half of October, 
1901, working the full time of fourteen 
days of eight hours each, with the 
quantity mined and amount paid to 


each separate ‘‘digger” with a 
“buddy ” :— 

70 Tons mined. Amount paid $63.00 

70 ia “cc ia ce 63.58 

75 “ec cc “e ce 66.47 

4h9/ - vy Es fs 69.30 

78 6 ce “ ia 70.20 

86 ind “e ae “ce 77.40 

86 ce ce “ee ¢ 77.40 


Some single ‘‘ diggers’’ mined 40 
tons and others 30 tons during the above 
time in somewhat inferior locations. 
It must not be inferred, however, that 
the above results can be maintained as 
an average throughout the year, as 
September, October, November and 
December are the months in which the 
output is the greatest, and the demand 
the most urgent for the year, in the 
soft coal trade. For instance, during 
the summer months mining operations 
are limited to three and four days a 
week. Apart from this there is also 
much loss of time, due to various 
causes, such as the breaking down of 
machinery and repairs, cancellation of 
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orders curtailing production, non-de- 
livery of cars owing to scarcity, flooding 
of mines, etc. And it must also be 
understood that the above results only 
obtained where the run of coal was 
unusually good, forI noticed that where 
$1.10 per ton was paid, the run was so 
poor that few ‘‘diggers’’ averaged 
$1.50 per day. 

There is a weighing system, and 
both the operators and the ‘‘diggers’’ 
have check-weighers to watch their 
interests as is done in British mines. 

After the coal has been weighed the 
Capitalist system performs the feat of 
advancing the price from 85 cents to 
$2.00 a ton at the mine, which is the 
price all mine workers have to pay for 
the coal, as it would be unbusinesslike 
to allow them to buy back a small 
portion of what they produce at the 
same price they were paid for producing 
it. This, however, is a privilege only 
accorded to mine workers, as those who 
do not work at the mine have to pay 
$2.50 a ton at the mine. 

The difference between cost and 
selling price is called profit, and being 
resorted to from day to day, week 
to week, month to month and year 
to year, is finally christened and 
takes on a new dress and a new name— 
capital. 

Its proper name, however, 
accumulated past stealings. 

At a depth of 250 feet the mines are 
ventilated, and the air, it is claimed, is 
kept as pure as at the opening of the 
mines, by a system of powerful fans, 
which force the air downward from one 
shaft and pump it upward through 
another shaft, producing at all times a 
current of air, which gives every minute 
the equivalent of 100 cubic feet of air 
to every man and 500 cubic feet of air 
to every mule. Thus no gases can be 
accumulated, they being continually 


is 
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forced to the surface. Yet, in spite of 
precaution, coal mining is a dangerous 
occupation, and attended with many 
accidents in the course of a year, for 
every mine operated. 

The mining operations are carried on 
day and night, with the exception of 
coal digging, which is not done at 
night, and it is necessary to employ a 
large force of men both day and night 
to do what is called ‘‘ dead work ”’ 
designated as Track Work, Face and 
Back Brushing, Cleaning Roads, Open- 
ing Road Heads, Timtering and Re- 
timbering Entries, Putting in Cribs, 
Handling Water, Work on Water-pipes 
and Air-pipes, Entry Driving, Labor 
on Air Courses, Moving Rocks, Push- 
ing, Driving, Caging, Oiling Cars and 
Trapping. These men receive wages 
varying according to the Union scale of 
wages of $1.60, $1.75, $2.04 and $2.25 
per day. 

There was practically no friction 
between the pit bosses and their men 
and I will say that, as a result of 
frequent personal association with these 
bosses, they were without exception a 
just and humane class of men and not 
at all given to the exactions which we 
usually associate with that class of men. 

They invariably spoke well of the 
working capacity of, and seemed to be 
on good terms with the men under 
them. 

The Company operate a supply or 
store house where the men can get 
most everything they require, and, 
contrary to the general impression 
which prevails, the writer has not been 
able to discover aught but what was 
fair and above board in the Company’s 
methods of dealing with their men 
under the present system. In their 
anxiety to sell the men, so as to have 
less cash to pay them, the Company 
frequently overstep the bounds of 
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prudence and extend a credit, which, 
when the men leave, remains un- 
settled, resulting in an accumulation of 
worthless accounts. 

As might be expected the element of 
profit enters into this account and, in 
the absence of any competition, the 
Company having a monopoly, the 
miners are robbed a small matter of 
twenty-five per cent. more than they 
should be and they are left to ponder 
among themselves as to whether their 
capitalist master and robber is a com- 
mon or a hostile interest. The remedy 
for this state of things is the abolition 
of the wage system of slavery, and the 
capitalist system of private ownership 
in the machinery of production; this 
machinery to be made the joint property 
of the people. 

The frame dwellings in which the 
men live are of the most flimsy char- 
acter. Constructed by the Company 
at little cost and with the apparent aim 
in view of obtaining income by rentals, 
they afford poor shelter during the 
winter season. Indeed, it is a surprise 
how the wives and children can sur- 
vive the severity of winter in such 
dwellings, which, though consisting of 
but two rooms, require a large con- 
sumption of coal, and in extremely 
cold weather the requirements are 
more than one ton a week, which, at 
$2.50 a ton delivered, constitutes quite 
an item of expense against the men’s 
weekly wages. 

These dwellings are all built alike 
and consist of two rooms, each about 
fifteen feet square, and a garret witha 
slanting roof. The rental for each 
dwelling is $5.00 a month. There is 
no attempt made in the direction of 
sanitary conditions. 

It becomes my painful duty to record, 
without which this description of coal 
mining life would be incomplete, the 
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fact that while many of these miners 
are sober, industrious and thrifty so far 
as their means will permit, others are 
addicted to the use of strong drink to 
an extent that is debasing. This class 
are also given to gambling and with the 
cultivation of these two vices, the wel- 
fare of the wives and children of such 
as are married, isimperiled. Although 
the greater part of these men contribute 
much to humanity and humanity gains 
much in material prosperity from this 
collective force, yet viewed from any 
standard of intelligence and education, 
they represent a poor type and are 
completely bankrupt educationally and 
intellectually. They are as pooratype 
as I have seen as the result of thirty 
years’ observation of the wage slaves 
of this earth, and although without any 
knowledge or enlightenment on any 
subject pertaining to their well being, 
yet many of them possess the cunning 
usually associated with man in his 
savage state. In this motley collection 
are to be found Americans (white and 
colored), English, Scotch, Irish, Ger- 
mans, Russians, Swedes, French and 


Italians about equally represented, and 


it is worthy to note that centuries of 
Kingcraft, Priestcraft, Feudalism and 
Capitalism have done their work but 
too well. . 

It was a custom of mine to scrutinize 
the faces of the children as they entered 
the school house, and the expression 
photographed on the faces of many of 
the little boys left upon my mind a 
most painfulimpression. It was clearly 
acase of being electrotypes of their 
parents. Many of the faces of these 
little boys looked old enough to be 
centenarians, and in placing one hand 
on their heads and looking into their 
faces one might well abandon hope for 
the future safety of a Republic’s ideals 
with such material for citizens. I 
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ascertained they had little capacity for 
learning and were disinclined to learn 
the little tasks alloted to them during 
school hours. While the little girls 
reflected a higher type of intelligence 
and refinement in their countenances 
than the boys, yet they were rude in 
behavior and impertinent to the verge 
of insolence to their elders, and it was 
quite apparent that their moral training 
was sadly neglected. 

I want to say that this isin theory a 
prohibition state, but it might be well 
for the Prohibition Party to look into 
the administration and enforcement of 
a law enacted, and the jurisdiction and 
execution of this law conferred by the 
votes of the people. It is necessary to 
obtain the permission of sixty-five per 
cent. of the voters of a County to obtain 
a license to open a saloon, yet in this 
mining district, neither the voters’ con- 
sent, nor the license is obtained, and 
saloons are run in open defiance of law 
and order both day and night. 

This state, which is one of the most 
productive of the agricultural states in 
the Union, seems to be afflicted with 
that moral bankruptcy and decay 
which prevails everywhere, proceeding 
from the economic order of society. 
Its cities are teeming with vice and 
crime and the only remedy it has is to 
inflict fines and punishments, which 
brutalize the community more than the 
crimes actually committed, and which 
punishments do not in the least dimin- 
ish crime. In some respects, however, 
it is not lacking in vigor, and it must 
be stated to its everlasting credit that 
it recently passed a law making school 
attendance compulsory on the part of 
all children of school age. 

This was found not only expedient 
but imperative, as the school attend- 
ance for the past year averaged less 
than one-half of the children enrolled. 
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The next thing on its programme 
should be to exact a high standard of 
efficiency on the part of its low grade 
teachers by paying them twenty-five to 
forty per cent. more than is now paid 
them. One of its counties recently 
advertised for seventy-seven teachers 
and obtained thirty-five, the wages 
ranging from eighteen to twenty 
dollars a month for the term of nine 
months. As board and lodging costs 
$16.00 a month this would not leave 
much margin above a bare subsistence. 

Reverting to the miners and their 
desperate intellectual condition, this is 
a matter well worthy the attention of 
every earnest man and woman engaged 
in the reconstruction of society, in view 
of the approaching co-operative com- 
monwealth. As at present constituted, 
this branch of the great human family 
is not available for any good purpose 
and would be a menace to the aims and 
purposes of a co-operative state when 
established. 

Owing to their superlative ignorance, 
they would be liable to be found up- 
holding the present infamous order of 
enslavement and exploitation of labor, 
just as the starved peasant of La 
Vendee, at the time of the French 
Revolution, voluntarily went out to 
fight and die for the hideous cause of 
feudalism. 

Therefore, while the Unions are 
doing a great work in organizing and 
perfecting the solidarity of the power- 
ful forces of labor at their command, 
which it will be found necessary to 
maintain in order to fight the Devil’s 
Dance of Capitalism, until such time as 
co-operative principles prevail in opera- 
tion, yet it seems to me the Unions 
should establish reading rooms in all 
places outside of industrial centres and 
see to it that labor papers and Socialist 
papers are kept on file. 


THE FUTURE MAY YET BE AN OPEN 
BOOK TO MAN 


MAURICE. MAETERLINCK 


PROBABLY a mere nothing, the dis- 

placement of a cerebral lobe, the 
addition of a slender network of nerves 
to those that form our consciousness, 
any one of these would be enough to 
make the future unfold itself before us 
with the same clearness, the same 
majestic amplitude as that with which 
the past is displayed on the horizon, 
not only of our individual life, but also 
of the life of the species to which we 
belong. 

A singular infirmity, a curious limita- 
tion of our intellect causes us not to 
know what is going to happen to us, 
when we are fully aware of what has 
befallen us. 

From the absolute point of view to 
which our imagination succeeds in ris- 
ing, although it cannot live there, there 
is no reason why we should not see 
that which does not yet exist, consider- 
ing that that which does not yet exist 
in its relation to us must necessarily 
have its being already and manifest 
itself somewhere. 

If not; it would have to be said that 
where time is concerned we form the 
centre af the world, that we are the 
only witnesses for whom events wait so 
that they may have the right to appear 
and to count in the eteraal history of 
causes and effects. 

It would be as absurd to assert this 
for time’as it would be for space, that 


other not quite so incomprehensible 
form of the twofold infinite mystery in 
which our life floats. 

Space is more familiar to us because 
the accidents of our organism place us 
more directly in relation with it and 
make it more concrete. We can move 
in it pretty freely, in a certain number 
of directions, before and behind us. 
That is why no traveller would take it 
into his head to maintain that the towns 
which he has not yet visited will be- 
come real only on the moment when he 
sets his foot within their walls. Yet, 
this is very nearly what we do when 
we persuade ourselves that an event 


.which has not yet happened does not 


yet exist. 

But I do not intend, in the wake of 
so many others, to lose myself in the 
most insolvable of enigmas. Let us 
say no more about it, except this alone, 
that time is a mystery which we have 
arbitrarily divided into a past and a 
future, in order to try and understand 
something of it. 

In itself it is almost certain that it is 
but an immense, eternal, motionless 
Present, in which all that takes place 
and all that will take place takes place 
immutably, in which to-morrow, save 
in the ephemeral mind of man, is indis- 
tinguishable from yesterday or to-day. 

One would say that man had always 
the feeling that a mere infirmity of his 
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mind separates him from the future. 
He knows it to be there, living, actual, 
perfect, behind a kind of wall, around 
which he has never ceased to turn since 
the first day of his coming on this 
earth. 

In our days the science of looking 
into the future no longer has the splen- 
dor nor the hardihood of old. It no 
longer forms part of the public and 
religious life of nations. The present 
and the past reveal so many prodigies 
to us that these suffice to amuse our 
thirst for marvels. Absorbed, as we 
are, in what is or was, we have almost 
given up asking what might or will 
be. However, the old and vener- 
able science, so deeply in man’s infall- 
ible instinct, is not abandoned. It is 
no longer practised in broad daylight. 
It has taken shelter in the darkest 
corners, in the most vulgar, credulous, 
ignorant and despised environments. 
It employs innocent or childish 
methods ; nevertheless, it, too, has in a 
certain measure evolved, like other 
things. 

I have followed it into its dark re- 
treats. I wished to see it, not in books, 
but at work, in real life and among the 
humble faithful who have confidence in 
it and who daily apply to it for advice 
and encouragement, but I found noth- 
ing conclusive, nothing decisive, and 
yet I must say that it is almost incred- 
ible that we should not know the future. 

I can imagine that we stand opposite 
to it as though opposite to a forgotten 
past. We might try to remember it. 
It would be a question of inventing or 
rediscovering the toad taken by that 
memory which precedes us. 

I can conceive that we are not quali- 
fied to know beforehand the disturb- 
ances of the elements, the destiny of 
the planets, of the earth, of empires, 
peoples and races. All this does not 
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touch us directly, and we know it in 
the past, thanks only to the artifices of 
history. But that which regards us, 
that which is within our reach, that 
which is to unfold itself within the little 
sphere of years, a secretion of our 
spiritual organism, that envelops us in 
time, even as the shell or the cocoon 
envelops the mollusc or the insect in 
space; that together with all external 
events relating to it, is probably 
recorded in that sphere. In any case 
it would be much more natural that it 
were so recorded than comprehensible 
that it be not. 

There we have realities struggling 
with an illusion, and there is nothing to 
prevent us from believing that here 
as elsewhere realities will end by 
overcoming illusion. 

Realities are what will happen to us, 
having already happened in the history 
which overhangs our own, the motion- 
less and superhuman history of the 
universe. Illusion is the opaque veil 
woven with the ephemeral threads 
called yesterday, to-day and to-morrow, 
which we embroider on those realities. 
But it is not indispensable that our 
existence should continue the eternal 
dupe of that illusion. 

To-day all this appears to us so pro- 
foundly impossible that we find it dif- 
ficult to imagine how the certain reality 
of the future would refute the objections 
which we make to it in the name of the 
organic illusion of our minds. We 
say to it, for instance: if at the moment 
of undertaking an affair we could know 
that its outcome would be unfortunate, 
we should not undertake it; and since 
it must be written somewhere, in time, 
before our question has been put, that 
the affair will not take place, seeing 
that we abandon it, we could not there- 
fore foresee the outcome of that which 
will have no beginning. 
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So as not to lose ourselves in this 
road, which would lead us whither 
nothing calls us, it will be enough for 
us to say that the future, like all that 
exists, is probably more coherent and 
more logical than the logic of our 
imagination, and that all our hesitations 
and uncertainties are included in its 
provisions. 

Moreover, we must believe that the 
march of events would be completely 
upset if we knew it beforehand. First, 
only they would know the future who 
would take the trouble to learn it, even 
as only they know the past, or a part 
of their own present who have the 
courage and the intelligence to examine 
it. We should quickly accommodate 
ourselves to the lessons of this new 
science, as we have accommodated 
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ourselves to those of history. We 
should soon make allowance for inevit- 
able evils, and the wiser among us 
would lessen their total, while others 
would meet them halfway, even as now 
they go to meet many certain disasters 
which are easily foretold. The amount 
of our vexations would be somewhat 
decreased, but less than we hope, for 
already our reason is able to foresee'a 
portion of our future, if not with the 
material certainty we dream of at least 
with a moral certainty that is often 
satisfying; yet we observe that the 
majority of men derive hardly any 
profit from this easy foreknowledge. 
Such men would neglect the counsels 
of the future, even as they hear, 
without following it, the advice of 
the past. 


HOW TO HELP WILSHIRE’S 


I have a great many subscribers who 
write and tell me that they are only too 
willing to do anything to help along 
this magazine but that they cannot find 
a good channel for their activities. They 
are often too occupied to obtain new 
subscribers. 

There is one way by which anyone 
can help us. Write a letter of enquiry 
to advertisers. This magazine depends 
for its success upon advertising patron- 
age. The price obtained for subscrip- 
tions does not pay for the white paper. 

I don’t ask you to spena money buy- 
ing what you do not want simply 
because a. man advertises with us, but 
do suggest that there are goods adver- 


tised in our columns that might interest 
you if you knew more of their merits. 
It cannot hurt you to investigate. 
Write to the advertiser and find out 
about them. Send for his circular, etc. 
Even if you never buy you have lost 
only a postage stamp. The advertiser 
will credit Wilshire’s Magazine with a 
dollar in advertising value for every 
cent you may spend in making in- 
quiries. A dollar spent on postage 
stamps by our friends may be worth 
a hundred to us. If you wish our 
advertisers to pay for the spread 
of Socialism, don’t economize your 
stamps. A word to the wise is 
sufficient. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


AN ECHO FROM THE ELECTIONS 


HE following from the Leader, of 
Des Moines, Ia., struck me as one 

of the most philosophical articles I 
have read for a long while in a Re- 
publican newspaper. Capital is so 
palpably cornered that we don’t need 
to have Morgan slung before our eyes 
every minute to realize it. For the 
Leader to say there is nothing new in 
the apprehension which has alarmed 
every generation since Utopia was 
written is absurd. Socialism is based 
upon the evolution of industry, and 
certainly if there has not been a revolu- 
tion in our industriz. conditions during 
the last few years in the United States, 
then every man who writes about what 
is going on is mistaken in his judgment. 
The Leader says it behooves the 
Republican Party not to assume a 
defensive attitude. The trouble is that 
the Republican Party will soon be 
unable to take anything except a 
defensive attitude. The Socialists are 
always aggressive and it would be im- 
possible to conceive of any position 
which would put them on their defence: 


One of the important features of the last 
election, attracting attention now that the 
results are being reviewed, was the growth of 
the Socialist Party. Asa political organization 
it has not heretofore been a factor, for it has 
never commanded votes enough to hold the 
balance of power in any one of the close states, 
but its gains this year have significance. Two 


years ago the vote for Eugene Debs was only 
86,000 in the United States, but at the recent 
election the party cast about 400,000 votes. In 
Ohio its vote will make it third on the official 
ballot next year. 

The growth of the party was uniform over the 
country, showing that it was not accounted for 
by the candidates or peculiar political con- 
ditions of any one locality, but must be attri- 
buted to a general trend of popular thought. 
The success was as large proportionally in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa as it 
was in the manufacturing districts of the east 
where the Socialistic doctrines have been more 
systematically propagated. 

The same drift of opinion developed in the 
recent convention of the Federation of Labor at 
New Orleans, where an attempt to commit the 
organization to the principles of Socialism failed 
by the very close vote of 4,344 to 4,744, with the 
influence of such leaders as Gompers helping 
against it. 

Undoubtedly the massing of capital that has 
been going on, the impressive growth of cor- 
porations, and the apparent dwarfing of the 
individual, as an independent factor in the 
industrial world, have caused this awakening of 
Socialistic sentiment. The public has been 
prepared by these developments to receive the 
doctrines of state ownership of utilities and 
state management of industries more readily 
than ever before, and the Socialistic teachers 
have improved their opportunity. 

There is so much that is plausible and attrac- 
tive in the theories of state ownership and 
management that the wastes and weaknesses of 
such a system are overlooked, and it seems to 
people of hasty judgment the natural and only 
refuge from the domination of the ‘‘trusts.’’ 
They have the erroneous idea that capital can 
be cornered, that the owners of capital are 
rapidly coming to an understanding, and will 
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soon have the non-capitalistic class at their 
mercy. There is nothing new in the appre- 
hension which has alarmed every generation 
since ‘Utopia’? was written and a good many 
before, but the movements of the time give it 
special potency just now. 

He is a dull observer of events who does not 
see in this swell of Socialistic sentiment a force 
that must be reckoned with in the future. The 
conservative democrats who are congratulating 
themselves that they have escaped from the 
leadership of Bryan, and are hoping to get the 
party back to its old lines, are doomed to disap- 
pointment. Marion Butler, chairman of the 
populist party, boasted in 1896 that the demo- 
cratic party was ‘“‘being educated from the 
inside,’ and so much truth was there in it that 
the democratic party can never again be the 
same party it was before the two Bryan cam- 
paigns. It is no longer a conservative party. 
It no longer opposes every extension of the 
functions of government and proclaims the 
largest liberty for the individual citizen. It no 
longer holds that that people is best governed 
which is least governed. The democratic 
party of tradition and history has passed out, 
and a new democratic party which believes in 
having the government do everything has come 
on the stage. The democratic party which de- 
clared in New York for government ownership 
of coal mines will not stand out against the 
demands of its Socialistic members. If it does 
it will be hopelessly divided. 


The republican party must be the dependence 
of all who believe in conservative policies, who 
are opposed to having the government embark 
in all the impracticable undertakings that the 
radicals contemplate, who realize that the 
millennium cannot be inaugurated by a legisla- 
tive declaration, and that it will *e reached 
only through individual development and by 
slow stages. The men who left the democratic 
party when Bryan came to its leadership will 
never be at home in it again. The political 
alignment of the future is to be with radicals in 
the democratic party and the conservatives in 
the republican party. 


The republican party will be wise if it appre- 
ciates the new conditions and adapts its course 
to suit them. It must be conservative without 
being unprogressive. It must protect industry 
and property and enterprise and at the same 
time be mindful of the interests and rights of the 
humblest members of society. It must protect 
itself from the charge that it is controlled by 
wealth. It must scrupulously guard its policies 
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from possible criticism of that character, and 
from even the appearance of granting govern- 
mental favors to a few at the expense of the 
many. When the point of attack is known it is 
wise to prepare there for it. This is no time to 
be fighting for tariff schedules which are notori- 
ously obsolete, or to be voting public subsidies 
to any private interest on sea or land, even 
though incidental advantages are possible. 
This is no time to advise men who believe in 
tariff changes and oppose ship subsidies that 
these questions are paramount and that their 
place is in the democratic party. In the New 
York campaign the republican party could not 
have lost all who hold those opinions and sti‘l 
carried the state. In the campaigns that are 
coming the republican party cannot afford to 
be on the defensive in these respects. The 
country cannot afford to have it on the defensive. 
The issues are too broad and momentous. 

Such articles as the above from The 
Leader are sooner or later going to 
have a great effect upon the thought of 
the people of the United States, and as 
soon as they begin to think and reason 
about matters the day when the change 
will be made is near at hand. The 
reason that Socialists have not made as 
much progress as they should have 
made in the past is simply that our 
opponents have hitherto been able to 
take the best means of defence avail- 
able, viz., silence; but the tremendous 
vote of the Socialist Party and the 
economic development is now forcing 
them to come out in the open and fight 
for their lives. This is the last stage 
of the conflict, and it cannot be long 
hidden that the Utopia which the 
Leader speaks of is at last to be 
realized. 
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MADDEN NOT YET MADE 
JANITOR 


I notice my friend Mr. Madden has 
had another one of his numerous set- 
backs from the United States Courts. 
It isa matter of a decision against a 
man in Missouri who was advertising 
that he could cure people by magnetism. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


I don’t assume to know whether he 
could or could not, any more than I 
profess to know whether vaccination is 
a good thing or not, but I do say that 
people have the right to try magnetism 
if they please and to pay a magnetic 
doctor for giving them what they think 
is magnetism if they want to. I agree 
fully with the following from the 
Chicago Chronicle: 


As the supreme court justly observes, it is 
none of Assistant Post Master General Madden’s 
business whether people believe in magnetic 
healing or not. It is no part of his duty to pass 
judgment upon the truth or error of people’s 
beliefs. It is not within his province to exclude 
from the mails on grounds of alleged fraud 
publications which advocate or which advertise 
theories to which he does not subscribe. 

In other words, Mr. Madden is a hired man, 
not an autocrat. This has been made pretty 
clear to him in the decision referred to. If he 
still fails to comprehend the situation the court 
will no doubt take measures to further enlighten 
him. 

The curse of the postoffice department—and 
about the only thing that can be charged 
against it—is the practice which has grown up 
of intrusting to some trumpery two penny 
official the wholly illegal and irritating censor- 
ship of printed mail matter. This is not Russia, 
but America, and any policy which excludes 
from the mails matter which is not clearly 
incendiary, fraudulent or unclean is a Russian, 
not an American, policy. 

It may be necessary to get some jacks in 
office into the street in order to secure the 
acceptance of this doctrine by the postoffice 
department, but the decision of the supreme 
court shows that the doctrine is going to be 
enforced whether the jacks in office like it 
or not. 


I hope some day the Circuit Court of 
the United States will make a decision 
to the effect that Mr. Madden will have 
no more right to prevent people from 
buying ‘‘ideas” from Wilshire than he 
has to prevent them from buying 
‘‘magnetism” from the Nebraska man. 
This Magazine is still being published 
in Canada for the reason that Mr. 
Madden thinks I am perpetrating a 
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fraud upon the postoffice in advertising 
Wilshire under the guise of publishing 
ideas. 
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TOO LATE 

Senator Clark of Montana,in reply to some 
queries of the New York Evening Post, while 
admitting that the Sherman Anti-Trust law in 
his opinion exhausted the power of Congress to 
regulate Trusts, said that he would be in favor 
of giving Congress additional power, but feared 
that it would take so long to secure a constitu- 
tional amendment that it would be “‘too late.”’ 
Evidently Senator Clark imagines that the 
United States is going out of business in, three 
or four years. What else he can mean by an 
amendment’s being ‘‘too late,’’ even if it took a 
decade to put it through, it is difficult to guess. 

The above is from the Pioneer Press 
of St. Paul. Iam not sure that Senator 
Clark knew just what he meant by 
using the words ‘‘too late,” but if he 
doesn’t know I can tell him. The 
whole amount of it is that we have 
long passed the stage where any at- 
tempt at regulation of Trusts is pos- 
sible, and itis simply too late now to 
talk about any such thing as regulation. 
Senator Clark and Mr. Morgan and 
the other great capitalists understand 
this perfectly well. The pigmy poli- 
ticians of the Roosevelt stripe, not 
having had any experience in real life, 
do not understand, this, and they are 
now attempting to bring in legislation 
which, if enforced, would be disastrous 
to the progress of industrial develop- 
ment and absolutely futile from what- 
ever aspect we may look at it. There 
is only one remedy for the Trusts: 
Let the Nation Own the Trusts. 
Senator Clark does not know this, but 
he does know that any attempt at 
regulation is sheer Rooseveltian 


stupidity. 
we 


EXTREMES MEET 
It is striking how after all the differ- 
ence between extreme conservatism 
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and extieme Socialism is not so great 
as some people would think. The 
German Kaiser recently made a speech 


as follows: 

“We stand”? said he ‘‘on the threshold of 
the development of new forces; our age 
demands a race which understands it. The 
new century is dominated by science—which 
includes technical skill—and not, like the last 
century, by philosophy. We must be men of 
the age. Great is the German in scientific 
investigation ; great is his capacity for organi- 
zation and discipline. The freedom of the 
individual, the strong tendency toward develop- 
ment of individuality which is inherent in our 
race is conditioned by subordination to the 
whole for the good of the whole. May the 
future, therefore, see the growth of a generation 
which, in the full recognition of these facts, 
develops in the course of joyous labor indi- 
viduals who subordinate themselves to the good 
of the whole, to the good of the people and of 
the fatherland. Then, and not till then, will 
the ideal be realized upon which I touched at 
Aix-la-Chapelle—‘ outwardly limited, inwardly 
boundless.’ . . . Freedom for thought, freedom 
in the further development of religion and 
freedom for our scientific investigation—that 
is the freedom whichI desire for the German 
people and would win for them, but not freedom 
to govern themselves as badly as they please.” 

Except for the wind up all the above 
is really quite in line with the entire 
Socialist philosophy ; and even where 
he says that he does not believe in the 
German people having ‘‘ freedom to 
govern themselves as badly as they 
please,’’ I would hardly disagree, if 
we were only sure that the Kaiser was 
any better judge as to their ability to 
govern themselves than are the people 
themselves. If the Kaiser were only a 
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little more diffident in his insistence on 
his own omniscience in running the 
German nation, there would be very 
little difference of opinion between him 
and the Socialists. 


ad 
A LIKELY GUESS 


For a great many years I have been 
promulgating the theory that American 
capitalists would sooner or later be 
forced to invest their surplus earnings 
in Europe. The correctness of this 
theory has been proved time and again ; 
but the following note from the New 
York Commercial of Dec. 26, while it 
may be untrue, yet indicates the general 
acceptance of the theory by the public: 

Chicago, Il., Dec. 25.—Reports are circulat- 
ing that a company is being formed, with a 
capitalization of $1,000,000,000 to sell gas and 
electric illumination in European cities. It is 
said that the People’s Gas Light & Coke Co. of 
this city is a factor in the scheme. 


It is asserted that John D. Rockefeller will be 
sponsor for $300,000,000 of the stock. 


A few years ago such a story would 
not have been given admission into the 
Commercial, as it would have borne 
upon its face indisputable evidence of 
being a canard. Today it is put in 
because the public will think it very 
probably true, even though there 
should not be a foundation in fact in 
this particular instance. 

A newspaper will often print a likely 
lie where it will fear to publish an 
unlikely truth. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


HE foreign creditors of Venezuela 
played a trump card when they 
demanded that if this country was not 
satisfied with what they were doing 
with Venezuela, they 
would be glad to 
have President 
Roosevelt arbitrate 
the matter and decide 
what they should do. 
Certainly, if their 
claims are just, and 
I have no doubt 
they are, viz., that 
the Venezuelans have 
swindled people out 
of money which was 
lent to them in good 
faith and have in- 
sulted and outraged 
foreigners _ residing 
there, President 
Roosevelt would 
have a very difficult 
situation to face. 
He is an upholder of 
the rights of property 
and the rights of a 
nation to protect its 
subjects from insult while in a foreign 
country. He is practically bound to 
say that if Venezuela does not pay up 
and does not apologize then she must 
be forced todo so. The only way to 
force her would be to land troops there 


and raze her capital, or to institute a 
blockade about her harbors. This 
latter is apparently all the European 
powers propose doing. The Munroe 


A POLITICAL ALPHONSE AND GASTON 


ALPHONSE ROOSEVELT—You arbitrate it, my dear Gaston. 


—Minneapolis Journal. 
doctrine is all right in theory, but in 
practice, in this instance, it is found 
to be merely a shield behind which 
a South American republic finds op- 
portunities to swindle and _ insult 
Europeans. 
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The old idea of the possibility of 
colonizing South America by Europeans 
is now thoroughly exploded. We 
know that its colonizing days are over. 
In the first place the birth rate in 
Europe is diminishing so rapidly that 
there is no longer the need to hunt new 
lands. In the next place, most of the 


people in most of the European coun- 
tries are now satisfied to stay in them. 
Of course in the case of the Russian 
Jews there are political reasons which 
force them to leave, 


and* economic 


HOME OF A COAL MINER. 


From description given by the Lehigh Coal and 


Navigation Co. 


conditions exert great pressure upon the 
Italians, although many Italians return 
home after making sufficient money 
here to allow a return 

The New York Herald has nailed at 
its mast-head, for its next presidential 
candidates, Roosevelt and Dewey, and 
calls them Anti-Trust candidates. I 
fear that poor Admiral Dewey’s 
political future is such that we will 
never hear much more of him. As for 
Roosevelt he is making more or less 
spectacular play before the public on 


—Baltimore Herald 
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the Trust question. Roman Circuses 
were all well enough if they were accom- 
panied by bread, and just now there is 
sufficient prosperity to allow a certain 
distribution of bread; but there is no 
use in giving circuses, without bread, 
when there is a necessity for bread, and 
it is highly probable that before Roose- 
velt gets into his second term the people 
are going to demand something more 
substantial than mere promises. 
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There was some sensational 
testimony in the Coal Mining 
investigation in which it was 
said that miners getting $1400 
a year were driving their little 
daughters of eight or nine to 
work the mines. Some of the 
newspapers went into lengthy 
denunciations of the miners 
who were getting so much 
money and yet were forcing 
their children to work. The 
Baltimore Herald gives a good 
picture of the idea which the 
Lehigh Coal Co. would present 
to the public of how a miner 
lives, 

As a matter of course all this 
ridiculous testimony about the 
$1400 a year salary is brushed 
aside by the explanation that 
the man who receives it has to divide 
it up with four or five others. Judge 
Gray administered a scathing rebuke 
to the mine-owners for allowing such 
testimony to go in without explain- 
ing exactly why it was that a man 
received such an apparently large 
wage. We had the same thing in the 
Carnegie steel strike. Men were 
represented as receiving thousands of 
dollars a year as salary, when as a 
matter of fact hundreds would have 
better expressed it, as they had to pay 
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out of the sum they received a large 
proportion to their helpers. 
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The price of silver seems never to 
stop falling, and, as the Denver News 
pictures it, the Bryan silver dollar will 


What the Dollar of Our Dads is Getting to 
Look Like. 


—Denver News 
soon be down to thirty cents. The 
lapse of silver serves as an excellent 
text for the Socialists, who wish to 
direct attention to the fact that the 
reason of our economic troubles lies not 
in the color of the money we use but in 
the private ownership of the means of 
production. There is no doubt that 
eight years ago, if this silver heresy 
had not been trailed across the path of 
the voters by Mr. Bryan, we would 
have had a much larger Socialist vote 
today. However, it may all work for 
the best, and I look for Mr. Bryan to be 
as great a Socialist as he was a silver 
man before many years roll by. 
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The Socialist theory is that wages 
depend vuron the cost of living. This 
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is sound theory, but at the same time it 
must be admitted that when the cost of 
living rises, wages are slow to respond. 
This would seem to be the case in this 
country. Wages certainly are higher 
now than they have been for some 
years; but, at the same time, the cost 
of living is so much higher, that the 
real wages—that is, the amount of beef- 
steak and potatoes a man gets—is con- 
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They’re Both Growing, But { 
—Philadelphia Record 
siderably less than it was three years 
ago, owing to the high price of food. 
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The New York Herald represents the 
Trusts as being built as inverted pyra- 
mids. This is not altogether the case, 
because the Trust has a perfectly logical 
basis. Atthe same time, our condition 
of trade to-day is such that it may be 
at any time upset, and the cyclone 
which the Journal predicts may set in. 

Certainly when we have our next 
period of industrial depression and there 
is a huge unemployed problem, Mr. 
Morgan will be in a most perilous 
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position, he being nominally head of 
the universe and supposedly in a posi- 
tion to feed everyone, yet being bound 
by conditions which he cannot control 
and which will threaten starvation on 
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withstand natural law, and the day will 
come when Mr. Morgan will find that 
even he, with all his brains and power, 
will not be able to find a method of 
feeding the people under our present 


THE HOUSE THE TRUSTS BUILT. 


—New York American 


This is the Cyclone that some fine day 

Will sweep all the greedy Trusts away ; 

’Twill go hard with the Elephant, Bolivar, who 

Submissively did what they told him to do; 

’Twill astonish the Man with the Giant Purse 

Who bossed the entire universe. 

But ’twill be a grand and glorious sight 

For the honest Man of Muscle and Might, 

Whose patience was exhausted quite. 

’Twill shake up the Officer sleepy and slow 

Who up and down his beat did go, 

And firmly and faithfully guarded the Dough 

Piled up in glittering heaps and stacks 

And bags and barrels and kegs and sacks 
That lay in the House the Trusts built. 


an enormous scale. As I have said 
repeatedly in these columns Morgan is 
as good a man as could have been 
picked out to fill his position. I regard 
him as a marvel, but no man can 


competitive system. Each new com- 
bine that is formed seems to be headed 
by this same wondrous Morgan, and 
each one that is merely attributed to 
him on suspicion or is really under his 
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domination, makes his position more 
conspicuously perilous, because atten- 
tion will be concentrated upon him as 
the central figure of 
the universe, and the 
world will one day 
demand that he shall 
properly regulate 
things or abdicate. 
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We are constitution- 
ally such hero - wor- 
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of vapor in the air which must present 


itself in material shape. Morgan has 
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shippers that we like 
to think that great 
industrial conditions 
depend upon the 
agency of one particu- 
lar man; and, as the 
Minneapolis Journal 
suggests, we think 
that if we could send 
Mr. Morgan to 
Jamaica for a year or 
two’s holiday every 
thing would right it- 
self. Asa matter of 
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Congress might send Mr. Morgan on a Long Vacation if it is Really Desirous 


fact, Mr. Morgan is 
simply the chief agent . 
of our industrial forces, and no more 
responsible for them than is the cloud 
responsible for shutting off the sun’s 
rays. The cloud is simply the result 
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Owing to the time of going to press 
we are unable to give any particulars 
of Mr. Wilshire’s debate with Professor 
E. R. A. Seligman, which took place 
January 16th. A full account will 
appear in the March number. The 


of Curbing the Great Trusts. 

—Minneapolis Journal 
degree of activity within himself, but 
we think he is doing much more 
toward shaping our industrial progress 
than he really is. 
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debate was of especial interest owing to 
the commanding position in economics 
occupied by Mr. Seligman. He is Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at Columbia 
University, and President of American 
Economic Association. 
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REVIEWED BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS MOVEMENT. By 
Oscar Ly. Triggs. Sold by the Industrial 
Art League, 264 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Price $3.50. 

Professor Triggs has certainly put together 
here an interesting and useful volume. But it 
can hardly be called a book, in the full sense 
of that word. He calls it ‘Chapters in the 
History of the Arts and Crafts Movement’’; he 
might better, perhaps, have given it the title of 
‘‘Materials’’ for such a History, or ‘‘Studies’’ for 
it. Itlacks the digested completeness and homo- 
geneousness that such a work ought to have. I 
suppose Professor Triggs lacked leisure for the 
enterprise ; but he had gathered the elements 
together, and decided to publish them as they 
were, roughly connected, and to let them go at 
that. As it is, the volume is valuable and 


absorbing ; but the subject is much in need of * 


thorough handling, and the Professor seems so 
competent to do it that it is all the more a 
pity he did not. 

He traces the relations of the movement to 
three great Englishmen—Carlyle, Ruskin and 
Morris; and to another not so widely known, 
Mr. Ashbee; and he adds an address given 
before the Chicago Industrial Art League on 
“A Proposal for a Guild and School of 
Handicraft,’’ and another on ‘‘The Industrial 
League,’’ as well as an essay on “Industrial 
Consciousness’’—these last three chapters being 
apparently his own composition. The chapters 
on Carlyle, Ruskin and Morris are made up 
chiefly of quotations from their writings, con- 
nected by a running commentary. Whatever is 
in the volume is apposite e.ough; but the 
whole needs to be taken up and organized and 
explained ; any reader, attempting to get his 
first conception of the topic treated from this 
compilation, would probably be puzzled, if not 
discouraged. A reader already familiar with 
the general subject, on the other hand, might 


find Professor Triggs’ materials very apt and 
acceptable. The theme is intrinsically most 
succulent and attractive. It is an illustration 
not merely of the expediency of Socialism, but 
of the inevitableness of it. Natural evolution is 
at work in the Socialistic phenomenon ; let 
who will oppose or advocate. Socialism has 
got to be; the course of history has planted the 
seed in human bosoms, and the time is now at 
hand when that seed.must come to flower and 
fruit. The arguments of its supporters or pro- 
jectors are very good reading; but they only 
serve to make it clear that the thing would 
happen whether they argued or not. In all 
developments of this kind, the same method is 
observable ; there is a pressure from the realm 
of causes into the realm of effects; and this 
pressure always makes itself felt first in minds 
especially sensitive to such enlightenments, and 
appreciative of their significance. The persons 
of these minds utter, each as best he may, the 
burden of the message thus impressed upon 
them, and they are known as the heralds or 
originators of the ‘“Movement,’’ though, if the 
truth were known, it originated ages before; or, 
indeed, it was potential from the very first dawn 
of human intelligence. Carlyle, Ruskin, Morris, 
and a score more men as good, or nearly so, 
have done their best to formulate the great 
truth that came knocking at their doors; but 
they could not have done it a generation 
before they did, and they could not help deing 
it when they did; the time, and they, were 
ripe, that was all. It will be so with Socialism 
in its entirety. We can do nothing but talk 
about it; we cannot bring it to pass; we can at 
most only oil the wheels so that, when they are 
ready to revolve, they will do so with less 
creaking and friction than otherwise. Nobody 
in the world knows, today, what Socialism will 
turn out to be, when it does fully and finally 
arrive. It is a theory only and not as yet a 
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reformers, or cynics who deny the possibility of 
good in man. For others, the deception is 
preferable ; for we have learned to make it 
very smooth, flattering and plausible: and if 
shocking things do not improve us, we would 
better ignore them, and continue to be deceived. 


But this isan apologue. It was suggested by a 
novel written by Mr. Jack London, who is a 
young writer only lately heard of, but already 
achieving, in the enormous competition of modern 
literature, a measure of favorable reputation. 
Mr. London is obviously young; and he still 
wears upon him the marks of the newspaper 
reporter ; and of by no means one of the most 
skilful newspaper reporters, either. But he is 
also more than a newspaper reporter, in that he 
is beginning to have ideas of his own, and 
ambitions, and, perhaps, hopes of reconstituting 
society and mankind. These aspirations still 
welter unformed and dim in his mind; but there 
is the promise of growth and sanity in them, by 
the aid of experience, self-control, and common- 
sense—of that loyalty to simple nature and truth, 
too, which, in the end, are found to be so much 
better than the fine writing and highfalutin in 
which at present he so frequently indulges. The 
fact is, Mr. London has not yet digested himself. 
Hitherto he has restricted himself to short tales, 
in which he has described with vigor and with 
a good eye for scenery and the rough outlines 
of character, the sort of renegade life to which 
I have referred ; 
suppose, from Bret Harte, Owen Wister, and 
even from Kipling, though at some distance 
behind the least of these worthies. But, mean- 
while, he has been having thoughts of higher 
things ; he has been scrutinizing the foundations 
of human society and character, has found them 
not all they should be, and has been inspired by 
an impulse to indicate what, in his opinion, they 
ought to be. 
may lead to great things; but at first, the result 


taking his cue, one would 


It is a generous impulse, and it 


of his cogitations, as illustrated in this novel or 
romance, must be pronounced crude and inco- 
herent. The only cure for these shortcomings 
is to keep on thinking, and observing ; and not 
to make up dialogues and characters from the 
resources of one’s notion-counter, but to trust 
exclusively to adaptations of what he has heard 
and seen. It will be a long time, perhaps, 
before he becomes competent to write such a 
story as ‘‘A Daughter of the Snows” as it ought 
to be written ; but he can always be attempting 
something towards that end—working system- 
atically up from the less to the more difficult. 
The time will undoubtedly come when Mr. 
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London will be very sorry he did not wait 
before doing what he has here done; and he 
will criticize it far more severely than I care 
to criticize it; but, after all there is no better 
teacher than failure, if only we do not allow 
ourselves to be discouraged by it. Mr. 
London, I think, has too much vitality and 
good sense in him to make twice the mistake 
he makes in this first long story of his; so 
that, in the long run, he may be said to gain 


as much as to lose by having perpetrated 
ity 


His object in the story is clear enough; he 
wanted to draw a woman unhampered by the 
absurdities of modern conventions; one who 
had the courage to think and act according to 
her own views of what was right; who should 
dare to break with all manner of traditions and 


orthodoxy and proprieties, and yet should 
remain pure, clean and lovable. The thing has 
often been attempted before; Mr. London’s 


attempt differs from most others in his having 
made his girl the possessor of a_ thorough 
education on orthodox lines; having got that, 
she then goes back to the home of her child- 
hood (which happens to be Alaska), and there 
conducts herself by the light of nature ana 
healthy impulse—as we are asked to believe. 
She is beautiful, athletic, and morally as well as 
physically brave; and she has at her fingers’ 
ends all modern and classic literature and 
philosophy. Her father, an industrial and com- 
mercial power in the raw country, had fears that 
she would be ‘‘spoiled’’ by her long educational 
experience in Eastern schools and colleges ; but 
she soon shows him that she is as primitive as 
ever, in spite of her learning. This is some- 
thing, by the way, that would not occur in real 
life ; a person, and especially a girl, cannot be 
subjected during the most impressionable period 
of her life to years of contact with the machine 
of civilization, without showing the effects of it 
Mr. 
London tries to account for her by insisting at 


in every manifestation of her existence. 


great length upon the power of ‘‘race”; she 
has the Scandinavian blood in her; is a sort of 
Brunhilda brought down to our times; but the 
explanation does not convince. In spite of all 
that her creator can do, the young lady betrays 
at every step the most wearisome self-conscious- 
ness and affectation; I cannot recall a single act 
or word of hers that has a genuine ring to it. 
She is, indeed, as much a monster—a thing con- 
trary to nature—as the phenomenon constructed 
by the philosopher Frankenstein. After all the 
labor lavished upon her, she remains at the end 
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of the story utterly incredible and even incon- 


ceivable; she never materializes—or precipitates, 


as the Theosophists say. Though she is talking 
all the time, we never hear her voice; Or so 
much as see her face, though she is always 
before us. And it must be confessed that the 
things she is said to do and say are unpleasant, 
and Mr. London probably 
thought to help the matter by adducing the 


Alaskan background; but this was a misconcep- 


actually vulgar. 


tion on his part; it is in a sense a primitive 
background, but it is very far from being an 
ideal one. The only primitiveness is that of 
nature; the men, as I said before, are degener- 
It is true that the father of 
the girl is represented as being by nature a king 
of men ; 


ates or renegedes. 


but in.so far as he he is 


unnatural; we cannot believe in him. 


is this, 
There is 
a whole chapter of dialogue between him and 
his daughter which is entirely preposterous. It 
might pass in a book all conceived in the same 
highfalutin, transcendental key; but it is sand- 
wiched in between passages of the most uncom- 
promising realism, This incongruity is fatal to 
the book as a work of art; it is weaving 
cobwebs and tow in the same fabric The 
fabric looks absurd, and the value of both its 
constituent parts is lost. 


Frona Welse—such is the simple every-day 
name of the heroine—is placed between two men, 
one a villain, the other a hero, who are in love 
with her ; and she is in company with other men 
who admire her, but do not quite pretend to be 
suitors. There is also a prostitute who is sought 
after by Frona, with altruistic and humane views, 
of course, but with an utter absence of reason 
and motive. The two women embrace each 
other, and talk much nonsense ; and the upshot 
is that the prostitute marries an American army 
officer. Frona herself is much freer in her man- 
ner than the prostitute ; she handles every man 
she comes across, and kisses many of them ‘‘on 
the mouth” as Mr. London is careful to mention. 
When she cuts her foot on the ice one of her 
lovers strips off his shirt to make footwear for 
her ; and in that condition occupies the thwart in 
front of hers in the canoe; and she rejoices to 
see the sun making his back red. When her 
other lover, the villain, is arrested and tried for 
murder, she forces herself into the room where 
Judge Lynch is holding his court, undertakes the 
defence of the prisoner, cross-examines wit- 
nesses, listens complacently to stories of his 
amatory exploits among Indian squaws, and 
kisses him good-bye at the foot of the gallows. 
She thinks nothing of sleeping all night alone 
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with a man in a hut. She grasps a French 
Baron by the hair, exclaims, ‘‘What a ridiculous, 
foolish, lovable fellow it is!’’ turns his face up 
and kisses him on the lips—though the baron 
One of her 
lovers kisses one of her bare toes; she tells him, 
that if he cares for her in a big-brotherly way, he 
‘“‘He grunted, but did 
This is a virtuous, pure- 
minded American girl with an Eastern college 


education! 


was not in the least expecting it. 


may kiss ‘‘all my toes.” 


not deign to reply.” 


If she is like this in her virgin condi- 
tion, what will she be when she has been admitted 
to the free-masonry of married life? Which 
would you prefer to be :—her husband, or her 
lover? Or would you not rather give her a wide 
berth, and avoid nausea altogether? There is not 
an atom of femininity in her ; “and if she were 
physically ugly, nothing could prevent anyone 
from regarding her as an impudent trollope. 


But when Mr. London turns aside from the 
hopeless enterprise of rendering this phenome- 
non amenable to human proportions and com- 
prehension, his work is forcible, picturesque and 
interesting. He knows his scenery well, and 
can draw it vigorously ; he understands his 
frontiersmen, and can make them credible. He 
is still inclined to extravagance and caricature ; 
and does not know that a thing which might 
actually occur in real life is not therefore neces- 
sarily possible in fiction, which should be true 
in a manner and degree which nature often fails 
to compass. Again, he lacks the judgment or 
intuition which should tell him when to leave off; 


whe fatigues us with too much of a good thing— 


as in the prolonged description of the canoe trip 
across the half-frozen river. Instead of grasping 
elements of the adventure, and 
grouping them succinctly, once for all, he strings 
the story out till it expires for absolute lack of 
further material. The story of the murder is 
another instance of prolixity ; it is pulled over and 
over like a mass of tangled string; there is no 
imagination shown in the treatment. One of the 
best, and best told episodes in the book is the 
interview between St. Vincent (the villain) and the 
old Irishman, McCarthy. It is a little extrava- 
gant and sentimental, but not beyond the bounds 
of possibility ; and the point made is a good and 
new one. Such collisions of inner character are 
among the best material of novelists ; they are 
seldom improved, because failure is so much 
easier than success in the handling of them; but 
Mr. London may be said to have succeeded, in 
this instance. 


the essential 


Upon the whole, this writer is to be welcomed; 
for it is much better to fail in doing a difficult 
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thing than to succeed in doing a trifle. There is 
bone, fibre and sinew in Mr. London. If his 
good angels screen him from popular success, 
-during the next few formative years of his career, 
he may do something well worth the doing, and 
do it well. But if he is satisfied with his present 
level of performance, there is little hope for him, 
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OUR BENEVOLENT FEUDALISM. By W. 
J. Ghent. Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 


It is with a feeling of weariness that 
Itake up economic books nowadays. 
It is so.rarely anything is produced 
that is original in treatment or contains 
information of value that most of them 
can be passed by without opening and 
the world be no loser. However, 
although I do not agree with Mr. 
Ghent’s conclusions, I must say at once 
that I regard his book as the most valu- 
able contribution to economic literature 
that has yet appeared in America. This 
is a broad statement, but I feel that 
those who are interested in the evolu- 
tion of industry will be quite ready to 
endorse my position when they have 
read this remarkable book. The wealth 
of illustration and the multitude of 
facts he adduces to prove his contention 
that we have passed into the age of 
industrial feudalism are simply marvel- 
lous. It is a book which I hope no 
reader of this magazine, who can 
afford to buy it, will neglect to 
purchase. 

My main difference with Mr. Ghent 
is, as expressed in my criticism of his 
Industrial Feudalism, which appeared 
in The Outlook some time ago, that 
while he lays his premises very well he 
does not seem to see the impossibility 
of the continuation of our industrial 
feudalism owing to the impossibility of 
our continuing to employ men in mak- 
ing machinery when it is not needed. 
Under the feudalism of the middle 
ages the serfs produced goods which 
were consumed from year to year. 
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Our industrial serfs to-day produce 
machines, which are not only not con- 
sumed, but which enable them to pro- 
duce still more machines every year, 
until we finally come to a point when 
there will be absolutely no use for 
more machines, and we will then be 
face to face with a tremendous unem- 
ployed problem, which can only be 
solved by the abolition of our industrial 
feudalism, which Mr. Ghent presents 
so strikingly. 

Possibly Mr. Ghent, with whom I 
have no personal acquaintance, may 
have the same views that I have, and 
may feel that itis better to state the 
case without drawing the conclusion 
that the change to Socialism is inevit- 
able. He may think it judicious to 
make people see that they must do 
something for themselves, if they do 
not wish to fall into perpetual slavery, 
even though he may see that this 
slavery is an economic impossibility. 
Of course, this is a view of Mr. 
Ghent’s mind which is not satisfac- 
tory, but it is difficult to have any 
other view when otherwise he seems 
to see the whole economic situation 
so clearly. 


I give a few extracts from Mr. 
Ghent’s book indicating his grasp of the 
general subject : 


The tendencies make not only for combination 
in specific trades, but for unification—for com- 
plete integration of all capital which is susceptible 
of organization. Capitalistic atoms of low val- 
ency—to use a term from chemistry—such as 
those invested in some of the hand trades, cus- 
tom and repairing and the like—may continue 
their course, but those of a high valency are 
sooner or later brought into association. From 
this fundamental grouping comes integration, the 
concentration of the material units which go to 
make up an aggregate. The lesser gravitates 
to the larger. It needs no modern Newton to 
proclaim that in finance, commerce and industry, 
as in the physical world, all bodies attract one 
another in direct proportion to their mass. Dis- 
tance provides a limitation, it is true, to the action 
of this law in the physical world ; but less so in 
the economic world, for such is the perfection o* 
our means of communication that they provide a 
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more transmissible medium to capital than is the 
pervading ether to light and gravitation. 

The separate trade trusts are not sufficient 
unto themselves, but move steadily toward uni- 
fication. A glance at the directorates of the 
leading combinations shows many names repeated 
through a long list of varied industries. The 
combinations themselves reach out and acquire 
new interests, often distinct from their primary 
interests. In Pennsylvania coal is mined and 
railroads are operated by practically the same 
companies, and in Colorado and West Virginia 
nearly as complete an identity is discovered, 
The steel corporation owns coal lands, lime- 
stone quarries, railroads and docks ; it is allied 
with the great Atlantic shipping trust ; it is 
related, not distantly, to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany ; and the beginnings of a public opinicen 
trust are indicated, for already its chief magnate 
has acquired several newspapers and a prominent 
magazine. Bishop Potter’s prediction, it would 
seem, is in fair way of fulfilment. ‘‘We must 
fully realize,” he said to the Yale students last 
April, ‘‘the danger that mind as well as matter 
will be at some time in the future capitalized, and 
that the real thinking and planning for the many 
will be done by a mere handful.” Beet and cane 
sugar are soon to be joined, we read ; paper and 
lumber, if not already wedded, are at least on 
excellent terms. Oil and gas on the one hand, 
coal and iron on the other, have a ‘‘com- 
mon understanding,” and each of them holds 
morgantic relations with one or more of the rail- 
roads. All the great combinations recognize a 
growing community of interest ; they tend more 
and more to a potential, if not an actual coal- 
escence ; and in the face of popular agitation, 
legislative aggressiveness, or the formal demands 
of labor, they develop a unity of purpose and 
method. Their support is thrown, in general, to 
the same candidates for governors, senators, 
judges and tax assessors. In brief, they tend to 
the formation of a state within a state, and 
their individual members to the creation of an 
industrial and political hierarchy. 


Most of the magnates show a frugal and dis- 
criminating mind in their benefactions ; but it is 
a prodigal mind indeed which governs the ex- 
penditures that make for social ostentation. It 
is probable that no aristocracy—not even that of 
profligate Rome under the late Czesars—ever 
spent such enormous sums in display. Our aris 
tocracy, avoiding the English standards relating 
to persons engaged in trade, welcomes the indus- 
trial magnate, and his vast wealth and love of 
ostentation have set the pace for lavish expendi- 
ture. Trade is the dominant phase of American 
life—the divine process by which, according to 
current opinion, ‘the whole creation moves ”"— 
and, as it has achieved the conquest of most of 
our social institutions and of our political powers, 
that it should also dominate ‘‘ society” is but a 
natural sequence. Flaunting ond garish con- 
sumption becomes the basic canon in fashionable 
affairs. As Mr. Thorstein Veblen, in his keen 
satire, ‘‘ The Theory of the Leisure Class,” puts 
te Ga 


** Conspicuous consumption of valuable goods 
is a means of reputability. . . . . As wealth 
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accumulates on his (the magnate’s) hands, his 
own unaided effort will not avail sufficiently to 
put his opulence in evidence by this method. 
The aid of friends and competitors is therefore 
brought in by resorting to the giving of valuable 
presents and expensive feasts and entertainments. 
Presents and feasts had probably another origin 
than that of naive ostentation, but they acquired 
their utility for the purpose very early, and they 
have retained that character to the present.” 


The conspicuous consumption of other days 
was, however, as compared with that of the 
present, but a flickering candle flame to a great 
cluster of electric lights. Against the few classic 
examples, such as those of Cleopatra and 
Lucillus, our present aristocracy can show hun- 
dreds; and the daily spectacle of wasteful dis- 
play might serve to make the earlier Sybarites 
stare and gasp. TPresent-day fashionable events 
come to be distinguished and remembered not so 
much on the score of their particular features as 
of their cost. A certain event is known as Mr, 
A.'s $5,000 breakfast, another as the Smith-Jones’ 
$15,000 dinner, and another as Mrs. C.’s $30,000 
entertainment and ball. 


I might mention that there is a limit 
both to methods of ostentatious display 
of wealth which Mr. Ghent does not 
seem to recognize; and I also might 
point out that to-day Mr. Morgan 
makes quite as much ostentatious dis- 
play of wealth when he buys an 
Atlantic fleet for his profit as when he 
buys a steam yacht for his pleasure. 
In other words, where at one time 
ostentatious display was indicated only 
in the purchase of useless or merely 
ornamental things, to-day the rich man 
can make an ostentatious display of 
wealth in purchasing industries which 
pay for themselves, so to speak. 
Chis, of course, has again a tremendous 
economic effect in hastening the termin- 
ation of our present industrial feudal- 
ism. If the great capitalist could 
spend his income every year upon 
commodities which would be consumed 
during the year, then the process would 
be perpetual; but when he buys a rail- 
road, which not only does not consume 
itself, but on the contrary earns enough 
to purchase another railroad, he soon 
comes to a point where he can no 
longer utilize his surplus. 


